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Serving Your Social Studies Needs 


each week throughout the school year 





We are proud of World Week's 
Teacher-Planned 
EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


* For WORLD HISTORY and WORLD GEOGRAPHY classes: 


EVERY ISSUE a full-length article on an urgent problem in world affairs. 
Historical, geographical, and economic background provides 





proper perspective for the young student. Choice of subjects 
see p. 10 ape * } 
is determined by the flow of international events. This policy 
assures you timely topics of lively current interest. 
EVERY ISSUE shorter articles on the latest news of world events — “world 
see pp. 13-14 history in the making.” 


PERSONAL REPORTS by our own staff members on Palestine — Europe — Latin 
America — West Indies. Personal stories by young people in 


see pp. 10, 25 other lands. 


LARGE COLOR MAPS carefully designed to make clear political, economic, and geo- 


see cover and pp. 8, 11, 25 graphic relationships. 
“AMERICAN PATRIOTS” series — life stories of national heroes of the American nations, 
told in picture-panel form. They include: Juarez of Mexico, 
watch for Bolivar of Venezuela, O’Higgins of Chile, San Martin of 
Sept. 29 issue Argentina, Unanue of Peru, Artigas of Uruguay, Marti of Cuba, 


Gonzales of Paraguay, Herrera of Panama. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS— brief biographies of important people. 
see p. 24 


*% For ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY classes: 


TODAY’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS in their world-wide, geographical set- 


ting. Fully illustrated with maps and 


see p. 7 








charts. “ 
WATCH FOR THESE ARTICLES— F 
WORLD RESOURCES: Meat (in this issue) — Fats and Oils, 
Crucial World Shortage — The Soil — 
The Potato, Problem-child of Price 
Support — Why the Power Shortage? 
© THIS is the TEACHER EDITION of 
World Week. The edition which the eee a , 
students receive begins immediately WORLD ECONOMICS: “s = ee The World's 
Money Muddle — Rebuilding World 
after page 12-T. Each week the a ir a aad , 
teacher receives the Teacher Edition, Trade — “Stockpiling” in orld o 
which contains all the pages of the Shortages. 
student edition plus the pages con- 
taining lesson plans and other ma- REGIONAL ECONOMIC STUDIES: The Soviets Build Up Siberia — Trop- 
terial of value to the teacher. The ical Africa: Next Frontier? — Latin 
first issue each month is an ex- America Seeks Better Living Stand- 
panded TEACHER EDITION of 24 or ards — The Danube, East-West Trade 
more pages, as is the case in this aaa a 
_—. 2 = 
AND OTHER TIMELY SUBJECTS. Teacher, 7 E 
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Our Teacher-Advisers 


World Week's Editorial Advisory Board 
conferring with Editor-in-Chief Kenneth M. 
Gould in our New York offices, 7 East 12th 
Street. Photo taken during meeting with World 
Week staff this summer to plan 1948-49 social- 
studies program. Left to right: Harold M. Long, 
head of social studies. Glens Falls, N. Y., high 
School; Everett Augspurger, supervisor of social 
studies, Cleveland, Ohio, public schools; Frank 
J. Dressler Jr., supervisor, of socia! studies, 
Buffalo, N.Y., public scheols; Mr. Gould; r. 
Joseph Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota; Miss Ada M. Vaughn, 





4 High School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 
* For CIVICS and U.S. HISTORY classes: 

“AMERICA VOTES” a special 16-page feature with your issue of World Week 
for October 6. It includes full details on the current Presidential 
and Congressional election campaign, discussion of the issues, 

watch for biographies of nominees, picture - panel history of political 

Oct. 6 issue parties, plank-by-plank comparison of major party platforms, 
and explanation of how the Electoral College system works. 
A “must” to help students understand the important national 
political campaign of 1948. 

THE AMERICAN SCENE-— regular articles on governmental, political, and social issues 
of the day, with particular attention to local government and 
community living. Some coming articles: The Presidential Cam- 
paign — Opinion Polls: Modern Mindreaders — Community 

see pp. 9, 15 Forests — Do State Constitutions Need Reform? — Inflation Hits 
Our Cities — The “American Empire”: Our Possessions and 
Their Government — Metropolitan Districts— The Justice of 
the Peace Holds Court — Trends in County Government. 

THE WEEK’S NEWS from all parts of the nation, with adequate background and 

see p. 12 “What’s Behind It.” 

A SPECIAL SERIES of articles on transportation, with emphasis on problems of 
watch for Oct. 13 issue urban traffic and transport, 
al set- 
»s and 


* FOR ALL CLASSES: 


1 Oils, PRO-AND-CON discussions of controversial issues of the day — Examples: 


Soil — “Should poll taxes be abolished in all states as a prerequisite for voting?” 
Price “Is there too much emphasis on interscholastic athletics in high schools 
tage? today?” 
ed “Are our newspapers today fulfilling the obligations of a ‘free and responsible 
wr watch or i ne 
Sept. 29 issue “Shoulc t e Electoral College be abolished: ; . 
ld of Should installment-credit buying be more heavily restricted?” 
“Should the United Nations now be revised into a Federal World Gov- 
ernment?” 
- Trop- “Are American teen-agers as well-informed on public questions and general 
- Latin culture as youth in other countries?” 
Stand- 
Trade (Continued on next page) 





Published weekly. Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under 
Act of March 3. 879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio, General and Editorial offices, Scholastic Aen 3 
eacher, 7 E 12 St., New Yo 3, 











4-T Editorial program continued 


“GREAT ISSUES”— an examination of basic problems of living in today’s world 
which face high-school students: 
Introduction — Why should I have a personal philosophy? 
Government — What is the best political system for modern man? 
see p. 18 Economics — How can we achieve good living standards for all? 
é Conservation — How can we prevent waste of natural resources? 
Science —How can we control scientific knowledge for man’s progress 
instead of man’s destruction? 
War and Peace — How can we attain a world organization that will preserve 
peace and justice? 
Human Rights — What are the rights to which all peoples and all races are 
entitled? 
Family — How can young people prepare for happy family life? 
Education — How can we organize our schools to make the most of every- 
one’s capacities? 
Character — How can | build my own moral and religious code? 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW— 


an expanded section of news reports from both the foreign and domestic 
scene, with adequate background for the young student. This feature will 
appear EVERY WEEK. in a three-page section. It is replaced for the 
present issue only by IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER, pp. 12-13-14. 


watch for 
Sept. 29 issue 


see pp. 16-17 STUDENT INTEREST FEATURES— 
ont Every week: a short story, “Boy dates Girl,” science, movie revie'vs, yoca- 
pp. 23 to 47 


* TO HELP THE BUSY TEACHER USE WORLD WEEK MOST 
EFFECTIVELY, we bring you, EVERY WEEK 


WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP QUIZ—a one-page auiz based on materials in the current issue. This page 


will be so placed in the magazine that it can be removed without 

loss of social-studies content, and will be ruled for easy removal. 
see p. 34 Teachers may obtain, without extra charge, bronze achievement 

key to award to student making best semester record in CQ. 


tions, sports, humor, special articles by and for teen-agers. 


SEMESTER QUIZ—« special four-page supplement of quiz materials issued, without 
extra charge, in January and May. Each pupil subscriber receives 
his own copy. Answers in Teacher Edition only, Tests cover social- 
studies material in World Week throughout the semester. 


WEEKLY TEACHER EDITION—lesson plans, bibliographies, discussion guides, and other instruc 


tional aids. prepared by teachers with classroom teaching expe- 


this is it ; 
p. 1-T rience in the high chool. Your own desk copy of the Teacher Edition 
to (which includes bound-in copy of complete Student Edition) comes 
24-T to you free with your regular order of the Student Edition, 
MONTHLY TEACHER EDITION—Once each month the Teacher Edition is expanded to a full-length 
magazine of materials in the field of education and other articles 
of interest and value to teachers. 
ADVANCE NOTICE—of coming articles— “Tools For Teachers,” an announcement of 
useful bibliographical and visual materials useful to supplement 
see p. 12-7 coming World Week articles. Also special announcement, acconr 
; panying lesson plans, listing coming articles. Both in the Teacher 
Edition. 
VOCABULARY STUDIES—Unfamiliar words appearing in text of social-studies material art 
marked with a star * and are defined in simple and graphic terms 
see p. 34 under heading STARRED * WORDS on quiz page. Other vocabu 


lary and pronunciation information on same page, 
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Why I Decided to Join Scholastic 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman of Edi- 
torial Board, Scholastic Magazines. U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 1934-1948. 


] HEN I became U. S. Commission- 
er of Education in 1934, it was on 
“leave of absence” from the Superin- 
tendency of the Des Moines Public 
Schools. I had fully expected to remain 
in Washington only a year or two at 
most. That “year or two” stretched out 
into nearly fourteen years, full of chal- 
lenge and accomplishment. 

Why did I resign as United States 
Commissioner of Education to ac- 
cept the position of Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of Scholastic Magazines? 
An answer to that question in- 
volves a number of considerations 
which I studied carefully before 
making a final decision. These 
considerations I share with you 
here. 

I had tor some time telt that 
the major aims for which I went 
to the U. S. Office of Education 
in 1934 had been achieved. There 
were other reasons, too. But pri- 
marily, I had been weighing vari- 
ous opportunities to serve young 
learners in the classroom as di- 
rectly as possible. Of these op- 
portunities, I considered the one 
offered by the Scholastic organi- 
zation to hold the greatest possi- 
bilities for direct service to the largest 
number of young people in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


My WHOLE professional life has 
been devoted to education as the one 
best hope of men and women to achieve 
a better world for themselves and for 
their children. With Scholastic I expect 
to be of practical service to teachers 
and school administrators in thousands 
of school systems of every state of the 
Union. My years of experience in edu- 
cation have convinced me that the best 
method of keeping the curriculum up- 
to-date and pointed at problems stu- 
dents must face is the use of that 
uniquely American instructional serv- 
ice, the classroom magazine. 

In the classrooms of the United States 
are millions of American youth prepar- 
ing for careers as useful citizens of this 
great republic. On the insights they 
gain and the wisdom they develop un- 
der the guidance of teachers will 
depend the future of this nation and, 
indeed, of the world. The school sys- 
tem which encourages the regular use 
of instructional materials that bring to- 
day’s facts and tomorrow’s problems 


directly to the attention of the pupils is 
providing a much-needed vitality and 
reality to learning. When pupils read 
and discuss current information about 
contemporary affairs, they are develop- 
ing understanding and attitudes essen- 
tial to the American way of life. 
History and English have long been 
educational staples. In the junior and 
senior high school curricula it has be- 
come standard practice to employ class- 
room magazines to tie the past and 
present together. First introduced sev- 
eral decades ago, the classroom maga- 
zine is a well-established aid to the 





Photo by Edward Moore 
DR. STUDEBAKER (right) being welcomed into the Scholastic 
organization by Publisher Maurice R. Robinson (left), as 
Superintendent Herold C. Hunt of Chicago schools registers 
approval. Picture was taken in Scholastic offices, New York, 
during a meeting of Scholastic’s National Advisory Council. 


teacher and pupil. Scholastic Magazine, 
founded in 1920, has now expanded 
to five classroom magazines for different 
grade levels and purposes.* 

With the aid of classroom magazines 
the teacher can show history and litera- 
ture as a record of events and ideas, 
not of the past alone but as part of every- 
day life. The orientation must be al- 
ways toward the present, since we seek 
to develop citizens for modern life rather 
than cloistered scholars. That orienta- 
tion to the present cannot be achieved 
by textbooks alone, basically important 
as they are and however recent their 
adoption. The tempo of modern events 
is too swift. The best and most recent 
textbooks should be used, of course; 
but they need to be supplemented by 
a more flexible means of recording and 
reporting the current scene. 

The mythical teacher with time to 
spare could conceivably assemble clip- 
pings, bring in magazines and newspa- 
pers from the newsstand, assign radio 
listening, and by other means bring the 
current of contemporary life into the 
~ * Scholastic Magazines include: Senior Scholas- 
tic, Literary Cavalcade, World Week, Practical 


English, Junior Scholastic (all for pupils); also 
Scholastic Teacher and Scholastic Coach. 


classroom. But let us be realistic. Teach- 
ers now do as much as possible within 
the limits of time and human endurance. 
So, to the conscientious and busy teach- 
er, Scholastic Magazines offer a means 
by which fugitive but significant ma- 
terials of contemporary life are selected 
and put in teachable form. The materi- 
als are edited to the reading abilities of 
pupils in different grades by especially 
trained editors and writers. 

If you knew the members of the 
editorial staff, you would be deeply 
impressed with their skill in putting 
together words and pictures that help 
teachers teach. They, too, are 
educators. One of our advisers 
said to me after a recent meet- 
ing of the Advisory Council with 
the staff, “I have never seen be- 
fore so fine a professional atti- 
tude in any commercial organiza- 
tion. I am genuinely impressed.” 

In Scholastic Magazines, the 
historical roots and parallels of 
current events are noted. Person- 
alities in the news; the pros and 
cons of great issues; modern ex- 
amples of literary skill; the prac- 
tical, everyday uses of the Eng- 
lish language; the best in motion 
pictures and books; persuasive 
advice on healthful living — all 
are brought within the purview 
of the pupils. 

There is another consideration 
— cost. For the small sum of 3c to 
Se a copy the student has his own per- 
sonal periodical, designed according to 
his needs and those of his teacher. 

These magazines find their way to 
the reading table in many homes. That 
means that Scholastic Magazines also 
help to carry the influence of the school 
to the entire family. 

In the teacher edition — Scholastic 
Teacher — are testing devices and sug- 
gestions for stimulating pupils’ interest. 


Tue POLICIES and editorial con- 
tent of Scholastic Magazines have the 
professional guidance of well-known 
educators who serve on Scholastic’s 
advisory boards. I look forward to work- 
ing with these distinguished associates. 


What these Scholastic Magazines offer 
is well-nigh indispensable to the teach- 
er who takes seriously his responsibility 
for the development of good citizens 
who have learned to use sound judg- 
ment and who have acquired the lan- 
guage skills they need for communicat- 
ing their thoughts. 


At least, that’s how it seems to me. 
And that’s why I decided to join Scho- 
lastic Magazines! 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher *, Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor- 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer * Marie Kerk- 
mann, Advertising Manager George T. 
Clarke, Circulation Manager * Agnes Laurino, 
Business Manager. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May EB 3 
inclusive, except during school ho'i- 

days and at mid-term. Entered os second-c'ass 
matter at Post Office at Doyton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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National Advisory Board meeting in Scholastic headquarters: |. to r. John W. Studebaker, 
Msgr. Frederick C. Hochwalt, Hobart M. Corning, Herold C. Hunt, Eric Berger, editor, 
Literary Cavalcade, Dean W. Schweickard, Lloyd C, Michael, and Charles H. Lake. 


lt Happened at Scholastic 


UR staff writers traveled more than 

82,000 miles visiting 16 countries 
and most states this summer to gather 
firsthand materia' for Schulastic Maga- 
zines for the coming year. 


Irving Talmadge, our foreign affairs 
editor, made hot-spot interviews in 
Trans-Jordan, Palestine, and Egypt 


Jean Merrill, feature editor, and 
Mary Alice Cullen, staff writer, put 
their bicycles aboard a Pan American 
World Airways plane and flew to 
Europe; pedaled in 11 countries. 


For our forthcoming Junior Scholas- 
tic series on school children of many 
nations, Mary Jane Dunton, our art 
director, interviewed children in Mex- 
ico; Patricia Lauber talked to children 
in Barbados, Martinique, and Puerto 
Rico. 


Herbert Marx, Senior Scholastic as- 
sociate editor, brought back Newfound- 
land’s historic vote story, and also cov- 
ered the Philadelphia political conven- 
tions. Hilda Fisher Marx interviewed 
Newfoundland children. 


William D. Boutwell, Scholastic 
Teacher editor, interviewed Shirley 
Temple, John Agar, Ronald Reagan, 
Eddie Albert, Douglas Shearer and 
other screen personalities. 


Remember the Northwest floods? 
Karl Bolander, Scholastic Art Awards 
director, boated his Oldsmobile through 
them, on a 10,000-mile circle tour from 
Minneapolis to New York. 


Lee Learner, assistant editor of Prac- 
tical English, scouted the University of 


Wisconsin Communications Confer- 


ence. 


Sturges Cary, World Week editor, 
covered the Citizenship Conference in 
Washington. 


William Favel, vocational editor, 
traveled by rail to prepare future trans- 
portation features. 


Our librarian, Lavinia Dobler, flew 
to Puerto Rico, to talk with teachers. 


We joyfully welcomed to our midst: 
John W. Studebaker, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Also the Teen 
Age Book Club. 


We moved. We now live on two 
floors of New York’s newest office 
building (Fairchild Publications), 7 
East 12th St. 


We gained firsthand wisdom from 
28 educators making up the National 
Advisory Council and four editorial 
boards. 


In Chicago George Fern and Harriet 
Carr grappled with 3,344 entries in the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards (700 
per cent increase over last year). 


We prepared to launch Literary Cav- 
alcade — our new monthly. 


We edited a special insert on Amer- 
ica Votes. 


We compiled a workbook on gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, usage, and 
vocabulary to be given free to annual 
subscribers to Practiral English. 
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oo had a prodigy in your class? 
4 Then you'll enjoy comparing your 
experience with that of Miss Kent. We 
asked Miss Carmie Wolfe, a teacher 
many of our readers know personally, to 
tell what teachers do with the very 
human problems of the classroom. This 
is the first of a series of true stories—Ed. 


ISS KENT sat at her desk, look- 
M ing at the enrollment cards that 

had been placed in her box that 
morning — four new sophomores to take 
the places of the seniors of last June. 
Surely here were no problems: one boy, 
straight A record; boy, average A rec- 
ord; two girls, exch average B. They 
came in after school, four beautiful, 
gay young people, and except for the 
straight A student, all stemming from 
the socially elite of the city. It took 
only a little time to organize their pro- 
gram for each knew what he wanted. 

The graces the first semester were 
all that a heme-room teacher could de- 
was not until the next fall at 
mid-semester that Miss Kent knew 
something was wrong when Olin, her 
straight A student’s grade card showed 
one C, two B’s, and two A’s. At lunch 
just recently Olin’s history teacher had 
said, “I have had brilliant stu- 
dents, but never one to equal Olin.” 

Miss Kent asked Olin to report after 
school. He promptly and 
dropped wearily into a seat. The big, 
handsome blond with the deepest of 
blue eves looked straight at Miss Kent. 
“You really want to know about my 
grades, Miss Kent?” 

She nodded. “You won't think I’m 
egotistical if I tell you the truth; I’m 
bored to death; just sick of school; the 
only class that interests me is history; 
Miss Burns—a whiz. But Math! It’s 
terrible; everyone has to do the same 
thing in the s.me way; I was ahead 
of that class before I left junior high. 
I just can’t waste time doing those 
silly problems and hand in_ papers. 
That woman thinks I'm dumb, and I 
know she hates me. I should have 
made A in Spanish. The teacher is 
O. K.. but I was fed up with school, 
and I cut to hear a lecture at the 
university. The B in Physics was the 
result of my doing an experiment my 
way instead of Prof’s way. I hate to 
take these grades home to Mom. The 
folks sacrifice most of their fun to build 
up my college fund.” 


sire. It 


many 


came in 


An Unusual Request 


“Olin,” Miss Kent said, “I expect you 
to take the Yale exams your senior 
year, but the privilege of taking the 
exams will depend on your high school 
record. You simply can’t afford a slump 
like this. Take your card to your 
mother and tell her you hit a snag, 


PRODIGY 


But he would have flunked out except for Miss Kent 


By Carmie Wolfe 


but you'll be on your feet soon. I'll 
see what I can do.” 

Miss Kent had a special session with 
the guidance department. 

“Miss Kent, your request is most un- 
usual. You want the Mathematics de- 
partment to make out a very difficult 
test, using the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, for this boy to take. If 
he passes, proving that he knows as 
much as you think he does, you want 
him enrolled in the advanced Mathe- 
matics class. You want us to record 
the grade he makes in the test for a 
year of Math without his spending a 
day in a classruom. I am willing to bet 
he can’t do it, but I am curious to see 
how much he will miss it.” 

Olin did not disappoint a teacher 
who recognized that a prodigy may 
find school a very unhappy experience. 
His grade was 93 per cent. 

Olin had a talk with his Spanish 
teacher who gladly let him spend his 
time reading Spanish history. This was 
after he had proved he knew the vo- 
cabulary and the grammatical points 
on which a day’s drill was being given. 

“I’m Going to Flunk’’ 

That term ended happily with a 
straight A record Two weeks after the 
beginning of the spring term, Olin had 
again come to grief. 

“What, no basketball practice to- 
night?” asked Miss Kent when Olin 
came in after school. 





Pan American Airways photo 
Scholastic writers Merrill and Cullen 
plot their course through 11 nations. 


“There is, but Coach let me off to 
talk to you. I don’t want to pose as 
superior, but did you ever sit through 
an hour in one of Miss Lane’s classes. 
I expect it is my fault or maybe Miss 
Hart spoiled me last term. I began 
reading at three, and Mom always saw 
that I had plenty of good books. I like 
the classics in* the English course, but 
they are old stuff to me. All the de- 
tailed study drives me mad. If you 
don’t rescue me, I’m going to flunk. 
I read all the material in the junior 
book last term and for many of the 
selections, I hunted up the book and 
read it as a whole.” 

“IT do understand. I'll see what I can 
do. Your class is sixth hour. isn’t it?” 

It was the Guidance Director speak- 
ing, “Again I say your request is most 
unusual. You want Olin transferred to 
your sixth hour to be a class of one — 
that leaves you no open hour.” 

“That's all right,” said Miss Kent. 
“One Olin may count for more than 
all the twenty problem children you 
send to me. I want them to be happy, 
but leaders don’t as a rule come from 
that group.” 

Olin was very happy with Miss Kent. 
She checked quickly the parts of the 
prescribed course for the term. Some- 
times the period was spent discussing 
the theories of the world’s great think- 
ers from Freud back to Confucius. For 
a test of his understanding or to inter- 
est him in a book she thought he would 
like, she would launch an idea after this 
fashion: “In A Time for Greatness, 
Herbert Agar, in talking about the 
meaning of the equality for humanity 
refers to Saint Exupery’s idea. You 
liked his Wind, Sand, and Stars. 1 
think you would like Agar’s book.” 

Olin grinned. “You weren't here 
when I came in last night, and I took 
your book home. I remember he ana- 
lyzed Saint Exupery’s three parts of a 
whole: equality of opportunity; equal- 
ity in access to civilization; and equality 
in protection from abuse of power.” 

Then there followed a_ wonderful 
hour, youth thinking, feeling, quoting, 
until he reached and agreed with 
Agar’s conclusion: “The American idea 
can’t be saved by the sword alone. It 
can only exist if we live it.” 

Olin became editor of his school 
paper in his senior year. He passed the 
Yale examinations. He is making a 
good record. It might have been dif- 
ferent. When will schools appreciate the 
fact that the high I. Q. child also needs 
special attention? 
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Teen Age Book Club 


% ANew Service 
% Co-sponsored by Scholastic and Pocket Books, Inc. 


% A Complete Reading Promotion Program 


G  oter the this Fall all users of Scholastic Magazines can 
offer the expanded TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB reading 
promotion project to their students through the pages of 
the classroom magazines. 

The T-A-B CLUB (as it is called), started two years ago 
by Pocket Books, Inc., is, at the present time, being used 
successfully by 4,000 teachers and librarians, who extend 
T-A-B CLUB membership to approximately 250,000 stu- 
dents each month. These student members, to date, have 
obtained through the T-A-B CLUB 1,275,000 books. 

“We are proud, indeed,” says M. R. Robinson, publisher 
of Scholastic Magazines, “to become joint sponsors of the 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, the only project which aims to 
give teachers and librarians real help in promoting the love 
of reading and ownership of good books. Now we offer 
teachers a comprehensive reading program: Scholastic Mag- 
azines for classroom use and recreational periodical reading; 
the T-A-B CLUB for extended recreational book reading.” 

Martha Huddleston, TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB director, 
sincerely believes that this new arrangement will be a real 
contribution to all who are concerned with our national 
reading problem. “Hundreds of teachers tell us,” says Miss 
Huddleston, “that such a complete reading promotion pro- 
gram will be welcomed as a gift from Heaven.” 


Promotes Love of Book Reading 


Beginning with the September 22 issue, all readers of 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and World Week will 
be given a fine new editorial feature. Once each month 
two pages will be devoted to the world of books and TEEN 
AGE BOOK CLUB News. The editorial content will aim 
to excite readers about wider book reading and building 
personal shelves of their own books. 

Each month, hereafter, Schclastic Teacher will carry a 
page indicating how the T-A-B CLUB program can be 


These Authorities Select T-A-B CLUB Books 





correlated with any English teaching pattern. Editor of 
this new feature, Max J. Herzberg, will also point out how 
various T-A-B CLUB books can help teachers solve diffi- 
cult reading problems — or make good and fair readers want 
to read even more. 


Good Books Students Can Afford 


T-A-B CLUB books cost only 25c each — less than the 
price of a good malted milk these days. In addition, there 
is a give-away book dividend for every four books pur- 
chased. Thus, the T-A-B CLUB gives its members five good 
books for $1.00. There are no membership dues nor are 
members required to buy regularly or order a minimum 
number of books. 

Trying out this new Scholastic service involves no obli- 
gation on the part of teachers or students. The five free 
books and materials offered enable you to test out the 
T-A-B CLUB plan with your young people. 

The titles are carefully selected by a committee of na- 
tionally known authorities in the field of secondary school 
reading. Each month’s group offers varied appeal to the 
non-readers, fair readers, and good readers. 

This reading promotion project has received the endorse- 
ment of leaders in every major national group in the field 
of secondary education: American Library Association, 
Catholic Library Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, National Council of Teachers of English, National 
Catholic Educational Association, U. S. Office of Education, 
Natioral Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

T-A-B CLUB operation is so simple that it can be han- 
dled, along with your Magazine subscriptions, by the stu- 
dents themselves. We are confident you will feel rewarded 
a thousand times over by the enthusiasm and gratitude of 
your students, and their parents, too. 








Max J. Herzberg 
Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of Teachers of 
English; Past President 
of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Richard J. Hurley 


Past President, Catholic 
Library Association; As 
sistant Professor of Li- 
brary Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Mark A. Neville 


Head of the English De- 
partment, John  Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Chairman, 
Committee on Book 
Lists for High Schools, 
NCTE. 


E. Louise Noyes 


Head of the English De- 
partment, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, 
Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia; member of Cur- 
riculum Commission of 
the NCTE. 


Margaret C. Scoggin 
Librarian of Nathan 
Straus Branch, The New 
York Public Library; In 
structor, Library School, 
St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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These are the September books: 


ABOVE Na 
SUSPICION Tab 


Helen Mac/nnes 


Four comedies of William Shakespeare; For- 
give Us Our Trespasses, by Lloyd C. Douglas; 
Bill Stern's Favorite Football Stories; We Took to 
the Woods, by Louise Dickinson Rich, and Above 
Suspicion, by Helen Macinnes. 














WHAT’S COMING! 


And, throughout this semester, you will 
have the pleasure of offering your students 
the following: 


CLASSICS 


OLIVER TWIST, Charles Dickens 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT, Mark Twain 
THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne 

SILAS MARNER, George Eliot 

ANNA KARENINA, Leo Tolstoy 


MODERN FICTION 


HIGH TENSION, William Wister Haines 
THE GOOD EARTH, Pearl Buck 


NON FICTION AND COLLECTIONS 


POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS, Louis Untermeyer, editor 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, George and Helen Papashvily 
POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY, Harry Hansen, editor 

HERE IS YOUR WAR, Ernie Pyle 

POCKET BOOK OF GREAT DETECTIVES, Lee Wright, editor 

TVA: Democracy on the March, David E. Lilienthal 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


HUMOR AND ENTERTAINMENT 


THE SECOND BELIEVE IT OR NOT, Robert L. Ripley 
PEABODY’S MERMAID, Guy and Constance Jones 


WESTERN AND MYSTERY STORIES 


OH, YOU TEX, William Macleod Raine 
GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY, Ellery Queen 
THE BORDER KID, Max Brand 

TRENT’S LAST CASE, E. C. Bentley 


Every one of your students will find at 
least one book every month which he 
will LIKE TO READ! 
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~~. * * 
How to start 


Your Teen Age 
Book Club 


Simply check the TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB box on your Scholastic Magazines 
return order card, or fill in the coupon 
below. ’ 

You will receive: 

1) A free sample set of all five Sep- 
tember titles (sent to Scholastic Maga- 
zines users only). 

2) Complete details about how the 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB operates. 

3) A suggested plan for organizing a 
student T-A-B CLUB Committee with- 
in each class. Your students will enjoy 
the executive experience afforded by 
operating their own T-A-B CLUB. 

4) A Club Membership to record 
give-away book dividends due mem- 
bers. 

5) A convenient, prepaid order blank 
for your September book order. 

Then, you simply explain the plan 
and set up your T-A-B CLUB Commit- 
tee. Your students look over the free 
set of books; read the reviews of T-A-B 
CLUB books in their Scholastic Maga- 
zines; decide which ones, if any, they 
wish to purchase, and hand their orders 
to your T-A-B CLUB Secretary. 

Your Club Secretary and Committee 
will follow through with little guidance 
from you. 

You will be overjoyed by the en- 
thusiasm created for books when you 
first shipment arrives. (Postage on the 
books is paid by T-A-B CLUB.) 

Start your T-A-B CLUB today. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send sufficient TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB materials to present the 
plan to ______ students in 
classes and also a free sample set 
of the five September titles. (This 
offer is open to users of 10 or mere 
of any of the Scholastic Magazines.) 











Mr. 

et ie 
(please print) 

School ____— 

Address 

City __ Zone 


Stote 
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Che Capsule News 





Volume 4, No. 1 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


September, 1948 





HEADLINE 
TEACHERS 


Some Win Prizes: Others 
Jump Out of Windows 


Three teachers produced a 
major international crisis — 
Mikhail I. Samarin (math), 
Mrs. Samarin (literature), Mrs. 
O. S. Kasenkina (chemistry). 

James A. Michener, former 
editor of a National Council of 
Social Studies booklet, swept to 
fame and fortune when Pulitzer 
judges tapped his Tales of the 
South Pacific. His yarns, dis- 
tilled from South Pacific Navy 
service, will appear in Pocket 
Books and a Broadway musical 
successor to Oklahoma! 

Mrs. Mary B. Shields, Missis- 
sippi English teacher, once 
more paid her summer educa- 
tional expenses at Columbia 
University with quiz show win- 
nings. In 1946 she won $1900. 
In 1947. an electric range and 
$610. This summer, $1500. 

Rov’ Fisher, 22, English 
teacher of Volens, Va., received 
the Quiz Kids’ “best teacher of 
the year” award and $2500. 


Capital Issue 


Unlike local schools, the U. S. 
Office of Education does not 
operate under an independent 
board. It is a major unit of the 
Federal Security Agency. whose 
chief interests lie in welfare. 

Should our Federal educa- 
tion agency come under dom- 
ination of welfare officials? Or 
should its independence be pre- 
served? 

Former U. S. Commissioner 
of FAucation John W. Stude- 
baler put this issue before the 
country in a letter to Congress. 
He cited examples of speeches 
changed and oversonnel “bor- 
rowed” on orders from Fed. 
Security Adm. Oscar Ewing. 
Congress is investigating. 

NEA at Cleveland asked 
Congress to put the U. S. Office 
of Education under a non-part- 
isan “national board of educa- 
tion.” 


Chicago: Teacher and prin- 
cipal advisers will play a major 
role in adoption of new instruc- 
tional materials, according to a 
new policies statement issued 
by Supt. Herold C. Hunt. 








“The insurance people say a wom- 
an’s life expectancy is now 70 
years, but can | afford to live that 
long on my teacher pension?” 


What Salaries Buy 


Let the National City Bank 
tell you what has happened to 
teacher salaries. 

Taking 1930 levels as 100, 
teacher salaries rose to 120 in 
1935; dropped back to 103 in 
1945: revived to 109 in 1947. 

Meanwhile the coal miner’s 
salary index jumped to 191. 

Pension values dwindled. The 
$100 of 1930 bought only $65 
last vear; about $50 this vear. 
Dividend values also decreased 
in similar proportion. 


TO READ or — 

Newark and New 
boards of education 
school library subscriptions to 
The Nation. Reason: articles on 
Catholic Church policy by Paul 
Blanshard. Rochester, N. Y., de- 
clined to ban. 

New York City Supt. William 
Jansen urged appointment of a 
special citizen committee to 
hear complaints and_ review 
controversial materials. 

“Censorship in libraries is al- 
ways wrong,” declared Presi- 
dent Paul N. Rice at the Amer- 
ican Library Assn. convention. 
ALA reaffirmed its “Library Bill 
of Rights” stating that “Libraries 
should make full provision of 
material presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems 
of our time.” 


York 


banned 





300,000 Teachers 
Needed 


Public school enrollment will 
rise 30 percent by 1955. This 
means, savs NEA executive sec- 


retary Willard E. Givens, that | 


U. S. will need 300.000 addi- 
tional teachers. 1948 estimate 
— 24,373,000 pupils; 1955 pre- 
diction — 31,393,000. 

Dr. Givens predicts a national 
bill for education one _ billion 
larger even at current operating 
rates; ten billions to house the 
predicted student increase in 
the next seven years. 


Eisenhower Says 

“Teachers’ salaries should be 
doubled,’’ declared Gen. 
Dwicht D. Fisenhower, Co- 
lumbia U. President. in a Col- 
orado interview. “Cities like 
Denver should put better 
schools and education even be- 
fore better streets and other 
civic improvements.” 


What, in Russia Too! 


In the Soviet Union “Poor 
living conditions and low pay 
received by school teachers 
have seriously hampered teach- 
er recruiting,” reports the N. Y. 
Times. “To remedy this, sal- 
aries have been raised recently 
and a special housing program 
for teachers has been ordered.” 





See 2,500 Exhibits 
2d Annual Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards 


FAIR 
Aug. 22-Sept. 22 


Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, Chicago, Ill. 














What Three Parties Promise Education 


Love for education exudes 
from all three party platforms: 

Republican: We favor Fed- 
eral aid for educational oppor- 
tunity for all and the promo- 
tion of education and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Democratic: We advocate 
Federal aid for education ad- 
ministered by and under the 
control of the states. We vigor- 
ously support the authoriza- 
tion, which was so shockingly 
ignored by the Republican 80th 





Congress, for the appropriation 
of $300,000,000 as a beginning 
of Federal aid to the states to 
assist them in meeting the pres- 
ent education needs. We insist 
upon the right of every Amer- 
ican child to obtain a good edu- 
cation. : 

Progressive Party: Non-seg- 
regated education. Integrated 
Federal grant-in-aid program. 
Scholarships. Adult education. 
A Department of Education, 
Arts and Science. 








Dewey Denies 
Teacher Crack 


But Two Governors Say 
He Denounced Lobbies 


Did Republican nominee 
Thomas E. Dewey say, “The 
teachers’ lobby is the most vi- 
cious lobby in the nation to- 


day”? 

Drew Pearson in his column 
said Dewev did speak out 
against teachers” lobbies at the 
New Hampshire Governors’ 
Conference. 


NEA in convention at Cleve- 
land asked for a reply to the 
charges within 24 hours. 

Tames C. Hagerty, executive 
secretarv to Dewey, denied the 
charge. Then Governor Hildreth 
of Maine backed up Dewey. 

Enter Governor Maw of Utah 
who says through the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “T 
was there. Dewey did make the 
statements.” Governor Gruen- 
ing of Alaska concurs. 

“Rubbish,” says Mr. Hagerty. 

Gov. Dewey promises a ma- 
jor statement on education dur- 
ing the campaign. 


Tune in the World 

Plan now to tune in your 
school to the U. N. Assembly 
opening in Paris. NBC and 
NEA plan a special broadcast 
to U. S. schools on Friday, Oct. 
22. NEA suggests a school as- 
sembly to mark U. N. Day 
(Oct. 24) preceding the broad- 
cast. 

You can “tune in” the world 
also with a new NEA publica- 
tion filled with practical ad- 
vice: Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding. $1. 


Coming Events 

Am. Education Week, Nov. 
7-18. 

Nat’l Council for the Social 
Studies, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 25-27. 

Nat’l Council of Teachers of 
English, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 25-27. 


PERSONAL: 

Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Pa., 
elected NEA president. 

E. B. Norton, appointed first 
secretary, Nat’l Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Harold A. Allen resigns as 
Asst. Sec. for Business, NEA, 
on Dec. 1. His successor, Karl 
H. Berns. 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Report from Israel (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


World Week's foreign affairs editor, 
Irving Talmadge, writes a firsthand 
of the situation in Palestine. 
Mr. Talmadge spent the summer in the 
Holy Land. He reports that, although 
the Jews of the new nation of Israel do 
not want war, they are determined to 
fight to keep their new state alive. 

About half the size of Vermont, Israel 
has a population of less than 700,000. 
The British gave up their mandate over 
Palestine on May 15, 1948, and war 
broke out between Arabs and Jews. 
Arabs told Mr. Talmadge that they ire 
not anti-Jewish, but that they are op- 
posed to the establishment of a Jewish 
nation in Palestine. An uneasy truce 
was arranged by the United Nations 
mediator, Count Bernadotte. 


account 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why are the Jews of Israel so 
determined to build a state in Palestine? 
2. What further actions do you think 
the United Nations should take in order 


to restore peace in Palestine? 


Activities 

1. Clip from your newspapers arti- 
cles, cartoons, and editorials which are 
concerned with Palestine. 

2. Pupil report on reading in reter- 
ences below. 


References 

“Petroleum, Palestine, and Peace,” 
World Week, Feb, 2, 1948, pp. 8 ff. 

“Against All Rules,” by I. F. Stone, 
New Republic, June 14, 1948, pp. 14- 
2 

“House Divided,” Time, July 5, 1948, 
pp. 28-29. 


Meat Prices (p. 9) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Reasons for current high meat prices 
are explained in this article, which takes 
the form of a dinner-table conversation. 

Ted laments the lack of steak at fam- 
ily meals. Dad points out several rea- 
sons for high meat prices. Cattle and 
hogs need corn for feet and last year 
our corn crop was poor. Feed prices 
shot up; herds were reduced; and lack 
of meat increased prices, This year we 
have a bumper corn crop, but it takes 
time to convert corn into meat. Some 
meat men say that it may be 1950 be- 
fore prices come down enough to fit the 
average consumer's pocketbook. 

Also there are 14,000,000 more peo- 


ple in this country than there were 
before the war; more meat is needed. 
The average person is eating more meat 
than he used to. Inflation plays a large 
part; the price of nearly every commod- 
ity has gone up. With the big demand 
for meat and the removal of price con- 
trols, meat prices have gone higher than 
most other prices. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To helo students understand the rea- 
sons for high prices of meat. 


Pracedure 

Read and discuss “\leat Prices. Fn- 
courage students to discuss the nroblem 
of nlenning meals when meat prices are 
“<< . » 
skv high. 


Assianment 

Write a brief revort of an interview 
with vour mother (or a neighbor or the 
home - economics teacher) on how to 
prenare meals with the cheaner cuts of 
meat or with meat substitutes. 


Discuccion Questions 

1. What is the connection between 
meat wrices and corn? 

2. Why are meat prices hich today, 
even ‘vith a verv large corn cron? 

8 What other factors heln to explain 
th: high price of meat today? 


Student Activities 

1. If youre a major in home eco- 
nomics. volunteer to give ¢ talk on 
“Shovning for Meat.” (Discuss how to 
recognize various cuts; which cuts are 
most economical for stews, roasts. etc.) 

2. Check meat vrices in newspaper 
ads and on store windows. 

3. Talk on new developments in the 
canning and packaging of meats. See 
references below. 


References 
1. “Meat Prepackaging, A New Try,” 
Business Week, April 17, 1948. p. 56 ff. 
2. “Cheaper Meat?,” Newsweek, Au- 
gust 23, 1948, p. 19. 


Why We Eat Meat (p. 7) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Man got a taste for meat when he 
was a hunter back in prehistoric times. 
It wasn’t, howeve., until about 200 
years ago, in Great Britain, that prepar- 
ing meat for market became an indus- 
try. This was made possible by indus- 
trial developments (which increased 
purchasing power of consumers); de- 


velopment of specialized meat animals; 
and improvements in refrigeration pro- 
cesses, which permitted shipment of 
meat over long distances. 

The great meat-producing areas are 
the United States, Canada, Europe, 
southern South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. In most 
tropical areas, meat-bearing anime's are 
too valuable to kill, since they are re- 
quired for work. Also they don’t fatten 
easily, for lack of nutritious fodder. In 
some areas livestock are killed off by 
diseases. 

The meat industry grew up in Great 
Britain because of imnroved _ stock 
breeding, increased public demand for 
meat vroducts, and British development 
of refrigerated shins. Americans have 
improved upon British stock. We lead 
the world in meat production today. 
Aim 

To have students understand the fac- 
tors which made possible the growth of 
the meat industry. 


Assignment 
1. What factors in Britain made pos- — 
sible the growth of the meat industrv? 
2. List obstacles to growth of the 
meat industry in tropical countries 
3. Name and locate those cou tries 
which lead the world in meat produc- 
tion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is meat such a popular food 
in the United States? 

2. Go to the wall map of the world 
(or use map on page 8) and name those 
countries which are near the equator. 
Why is much less meat per person 
eaten in those countries? 

3. Why did the greatest demand for 
meat as a food develop in Britain dur- 
ing the 18th century, rather than in 
some other country? 

4. How did the British encourage the 
growth of the meat industry? 

5. What factors explain U. S. leader- 
ship in the meat industry today? 


“Mr. President!” (p. 15) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


At Philadelphia this summer, the Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and Progressive 
parties nominated candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency and de- 
cided upon their party platforms. The 
Democratic convention was split on a 
civil- rights program. Some delegates 
from southern states left the convention 
and helped form the States’ Rights 
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Democratic party. This party has nomi- 
nated its own candidates. The Socialist 
partv also has candidates in the field. 
Candidates of all five parties are listed. 

Democrats have attacked the Revub- 
lican record in Congress, Republicans 
point to the administrative experience 
of their candidates. Republicans also 
defend the record of the Republican 
Congress. The Progressives charge that 
the major parties may lead the country 
to war. The States’ Rights Democrats 
oppose Federal interference in prob- 
lems which they regard as soluble on 
the state level. 

In the coming campaign all members 
of the House of Representatives and 
one third of the Senate will be e'ected. 
Discussion Questions 

1. The Presidency is regarded as a 
“killing job.” If so, why do candi7ates 
work so hard to become President? 

2. Which candidate do you favor? 
Why? 

Student Activities 


1. Post pictures of the Preside~tial 
candidates on the bulletin board with 


newspaper clippings about the Presiden- 
tial election campaign. 

2. Listen to campaign speeches on 
the radio or in your local area and 
write brief summaries of what the 
speakers say. Do their arguments con- 
vince you? 

3. Give campaign speeches in class 
supporting your favorite Presidential 
candidate. Then take a vote in class to 
see which candidate your class favors. 


Great Issues (p. 18) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

This is the first in a series of 10 arti- 
cles. The purpose of the series is to 
discuss basic problems which underlie 
the “bewildering variety of obstacles to 
human happiness.” An introduction, it 
defines philosophy as “the entire equip 
ment of beliefs and attitudes with which 
a person approaches any basic prob- 
lem.” 

Suggestions for a personal philosonhy 
within the grasp of high school students 
are given. Such a philosophy would 
include: be careful how you use such 
labels as communist, liberal, conserva- 


tive; follow facts “even when they lead 
to unwelcome conclusions”; have con- 
cern for your future welfare; recognize 
that people are more important than 
property, etc. 


Student Activities 


Assign the article for home reading, 
with special attention to the section, 
“Planks for a Personal Platform.” There 
are eight planks in all. Divide the class, 
or make individual assignments which 
call for a short talk by students in which 
they give examples applying to one of 
the planks. For example, Plank 1, which 
involves identification of “double-talk,” 
might remind a student that in the last 
school election a candidate made gen- 
erous promises, but did not suggest any 
practical way of carrying them out. 


Answers to World Week Quiz, page 34 


I. Why We Eat Meat: a-4; b-2; c-2; d-2; 
e-3; f-3; g-3. II. “Mr. President!”: 1-Phila- 
delphia; 2-Thomas E. Dewey; 3-Harry S. 
Truman; 4-Henry A. Wallace; 5-]. Strom 
Thurmond; 6-Norman Thomas. III. Great 
Issues: 1-N; 2-N; 3-N; 4-Y; 5-Y; 6-Y; 
7-N; 8-Y. 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Each week “Tools For Teachers” 
brings you bibliographical information 
on coming articles in World Week. To 
give you ample time to collect materials, 
these references will usually be given 
three or four weeks in advance. 


SEPTEMBER 29 
The ERP 


ARTICLES: “Materials for the Marshall 
Plan,” a series of four articles, World 
Week, April 12-19-26-Mav 3, ’48. “In- 
side Report on Europe: The Rebirth of 
Hope,” Louis Dolivet, and “Achilles 
Heel of the Marshall Plan: East-West 
Trade,” Herbert Harris, both in United 
Nations World, July ’48. 

Firrmstrip: “The Marshall Plan— 
Pathway to Peace,” 50 frames, 35 mia. 
$3. Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Also in Sept. 29 issue: 

The German Crisis 

Inflation 

“American Patriots”: Juarez of Mex- 
ico — first in a picture-panel series on 
the lives of national heroes of the 
American nations. 


OCTOBER 6 
State Constitutions 


PaMPHLET: General Constitutional 
Revision in the States, lone E. Dority, 


Bureau of Government, Universitv of 
Michigan, An Arbor, Mich. Free. A 
bib'iography covering the period 1937- 
1947. 

ARTICLES: “A New Constitution for 
Hawaii,” Norman Meller, State Govern- 
ment, June ’48. “Modernizing State Con- 
stitutions,” a group of articles in Na- 
tional Municipal Review, March °48. 

Booxs: American State Government, 
W. Brooke Graves (Heath, 46). Amer- 
ican State Government and Administra- 
tion, Austin F. MacDonald (Crowell, 
46). Both of these books contain the 
Model State Constitution prepared by 
the National Municipal League. 


Also in Oct. 6 issue: 

AMERICA VOTES: Special 16-page 
insert with full details on the na- 
tional political campaign. 


OCTOBER 13 


Opinion Polls 


Books: American Opinion on V’orld 
Affairs in the Atomic Age, Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., and Sylvia Eberhart 
(Princeton U. Press, ’48). Public Opin- 
ion and Propaganda, L. W. Doob (Holt, 
48). Say It with Figures, H. Zeisel 
(Harper, *47). 

ARTICLES: “Latest Twists in Opinion 
Polls,” Georg Mann, Science Digest, 


April °48. “Pupils Versus Adults in 
World-Affairs Poll, Cincinnati,” C. H. 
Wilson, NEA Journal, March ’48, “Polls 
As President Makers,” U. S. News and 
World Report, Feb. 13, ’48. “The For- 
tune Survey: Survey Pitfalls,” Elmo 
Roper, Fortune Magazine, April °47 
(good on technical problems of opinion 
measurement). “The Public Opinion 
Myth,” Ernest Bornemann, Harper's 
Magazine, July °47 (critical of opinion 
testing in arts and entertainment field). 


Alse in Oct. 13 issue: 
The City and Transportation. 


OCTOBER 20 
The Potato 


ARTICLES: Special issue on food of 
Survey Graphic, March °48. “The Ups 
and Downs of the Irish Potato,” Bea- 
trice Wilson, Hygeia, January 48. “High 
Cost to Government if Crops Fall Below 
Parity,” U. S. News and World Report, 
February 20, 1948. “How the Govern- 
ment Farm-price Supports Operate,” 
Business Week, February 21, 1948. 
“Cost of Price Dip to Agriculture,” U.S. 
News and World Report, February 27, 
1948. “The Price of Parity,” Time, 
August 9. 1948. 

Additional material may be obtained 
trom U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Also in Oct. 20 issue: 
World Government Proposals 
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\ Ba 2, Say What 
% Gi / You Please! 


. «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12 St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a Cuban student. I belong to 
a group of Cuban young men who are 
learning English language at English 
Language Academy here in the city 
of Cienfuegos, Cuba. Our professor is 
a Cuban young man who was living in 
U.S. for 14 years. As you see, I don’t 
know English language enough to write 
it so that you can understand it easily, 
but I am going to write this letter in 
Spanish, too. 

The purpose of my letter is to make 
possible the exchange of letters between 
our Quban students and American stu- 
dents, so that we can practice both 
languages and exchange ideas about 
the customs of our countries. 

We have the pleasure of reading your 
interesting magazine every week. I 
am going to give the address of some 
of the students who are interested in 
having a pen pal in U.S. in order that 
you do us the favor to make them ar- 
rive to some of the American students 
that be interested in this matter. 


Vicente Villar 
Declouet 20 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Enrique Gonzalez 
Colén 128 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Virgilio Nogales Velis 

San Luis y San Carlos 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 


Arturo de Llanos 
Santa Cruz 102 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Mario Alvarez 
Castillo 108 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 


I thank you very much and remain 
at your disposal. 
Enrique Gonzdles 
Colon 128 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 


We are printing the names and ad- 
dresses of these Cuban students be- 
Cause so many of our readers write to 
ask us how they can acquire a pen pal. 
However, as a result of Enrique’s let- 
ter, he and his friends may be deluged 
with correspondence. If you would like 
ito correspond with one of them, you 
would be wise to ask your correspond- 
lent to pass on your name and address 
to another of his friends if he should 
already have too many letters to an- 
gwer. — Ed. (Continued on page 4) 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L; Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


OPERATION PROFIT! Performance 
records are the proof of the pudding! And 
in the past several months of operation, 
the great, new Martin 2-0-2 airliner has 
fulfilled every one of its early promises for 
profitable operation. Here are the facts: 
50% faster than two engine prewar planes 
it replaces—larger payloads—easiet to 
service — handles more traffic — greater 
earnings. In every respect, this great post- 
war transport has meant profitable opera- 
tion, to help keep airlines in the black. 


FRESH FRESH AIR Once a minute— 
twice as often as on other new airliners—a 
complete new supply of fresh air flows 
through the luxurious Martin 2-0-2 cabin. 
This constant flow of fresh air, controlled 
by thermostats, gives you healthful, com- 
fortable riding. On the ground, even on 
hot days, this same flow of cool air sweeps 
through the 2-0-2 cabin with refreshing 
regularity . . . another 2-0-2 innovation. 





FIRST WITH ARMOR .. . Even before the 
first World War, The Glenn L. Martin 
Company was developing new, and then 
unheard of, types of military aircraft, In 
early 1913, the first armored plane was 
produced by the company. The engine and 
cockpits were sheathed in bright metal, 
and for further protection the wings were 
transparent to make the ships harder to 
spot. This early plane was the forefather 
of the military airplanes in use today. 


LZ 


as 


WHAT'S THAT?_. . Recently, a pilot on 
a foreign airliner was approaching La- 
Guardia field in rather soupy weather, and 
was told by the control tower to “hold 
over Hoboken.”’ There was a considerable 
amount of silence —then the pilot came 
back with: “Und vere is Hoboken?” 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT . » The largest 
monéy makers at LaGuardia field are the 
restaurants. They are expected to net over 
$235,000 this year—more than double the 
profit they earned in 1946. 





MARS NUMBER FIVE . The last of five 


Martin JRM Mars flying boats was 
delivered to the Fleet Logistics Support 
Wing in Honolulu, recently. More power- 
ful than earlier JRM’s, this plane, the 
JRM-2, is equipped with four 3000 h.p. 
engines—and for additional kick on the 


take-off, JATO bottles may be added. 





PICTURES IN THE AIR Coast-to-coast 
television, with only 8 relay stations, is the 
promise shown by Stratovision; a joint 
development of Martin and Westinghouse 
engineers. By putting the transmitter high 
in a plane, the effective receiving distance 
is boosted from 50 to 500 miles. An actual 
test made during the Republican conven- 
tion boosted the receiving range. In com- 
mercial operation of Stratovision, present 
plans call for using Martin 2-0-2’s equipped 
for all-weather flying. 
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Say What You Please! 
(Concluded from page $3) ~ 


Dear Editor: 


Regarding your “Success or Failure” 
debate on the U. N. last spring, I would 
like to express my viewpoint. 

If the principal of a school gets hit 
with a snowball thrown by an unruly 
boy, does the principal quit? No. The 
school, with its principal at the reins, 
endeavors to deal with its problems to 
the best of its ability. Although there 
seem to be times when the rules cannot 
always be enforced, someone has to be 
in the driver’s seat. A team must have 
its coach, even if he does make some 
mistakes. 

If the United Nations ceases to exist, 
our civilization will drop back at least 
three to five vears. We need that prin- 
cipal or coach — called United Nations 
— even if it does have some red marks 
on its record. It must be an organization 
like the United Nations, if not the 
United Nations, that brings to the world 
final peace. 

Don Maxson 
Salem (Ohio) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your articles on world affairs have 
broadened my knowledge of the Pal- 
estine question, communism in Russia, 
and many other important international 
issues. I like the way you present your 
articles. They are interesting and easy 
to understand. 

Your “Boy dates Girl” articles are 
very amusing. Some of the things these 
articles mention have happened to a 
great many boys and girls on a date. 
When I think of them, I laugh because 
they remind me of gay and sometimes 
embarrassing things I have experienced 
on dates. 

Robert Bekofsky 
Haaren H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We have organized in our city a 
Negro Youth Council for the purpose of 
eradicating crime and juvenile de- 
linquency among young people. 

In many cities and towns juvenile de- 
linquency is predominant because of 
poverty and negligence. Parents either 
take no interest in training their chil- 
dren, or they spend too much time 
punishing the bad, rather than promot- 
ing the good. Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ 
Clubs, if authorized by people really 
interested in children, can do a great 
deal to eradicate juvenile delinquency. 

James Stroy 

Vice-President of the Second 
District of the Negro Youth 
Council 

Adkin H. S., Kinston, N. C. 
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succeed. But it does make it more likely that you'll hit 
the bull’s-eye most of the time. 

In the outpouring of millions of appreciative words 
on the death of the late Babe Ruth, there were plenty of 
superlatives. The Bambino was a big:man, with a bulky 
body and a stout heart. In his 22 years of major league 
baseball, he hit more home runs than any other player 
— 714. He drew more bases on balls. He attracted the 
greatest crowds. At one time his yearly pay was larger 
than that of the President of the United States. But one 
statistic attracted little notice — he struck out 1330 times. 
That too was a major league record. 

Why did the greatest of all batters so often fail to con- 
nect? He always tried for the big blow. He never swung 
that bat indifferently. He put his whole soul into it 
whenever he strode to the plate. Even when he missed, 
the pitcher knew he might have broken up the game. 

Starring in a totally different field, there’s little Sono 
Osato, the Japanese-American ballerina who has 
charmed so many theater audiences. When she first 
joined the Ballet Russe, she learned the ropes from an 
older dancer, Danilova. This famous artisté never did 
anything by halves. Her make-up was just as perfect, 
her execution just as careful when they played a one- 
night stand in Podunk as when they were at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. 

Once Sono had to do a dance routine which she thor- 
oughly disliked. She went through the steps as idly and 
dully as she felt. One night, after such a listless per- 
formance, Danilova called her over, and said: 

“Why do you do that? I know you could do it well. 
If you tried, you'd like it better.” 

That was Sono Osato’s first lesson in discipline. Ever 
since, she has put everything she has into every per- 
formance. 

Few of us are going to be great public figures like 
Ruth and Osato. But whatever we do, in school or for 
a living, will be only as good as the concentrated effort 
we put into it. Let’s make every try this year THE 
BEST WE CAN. 





IME COVER MAP by World Week's cartographer, Eva Mizerek, brings you 
political geography of the struggle for Germany. The U. S., British, 






T 


and French Zones (except the Saar, which has formed an economic union 
with France) plan to unite in a Western German state. See page 13. 
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Please send me FREE copy of ““Championship Football.” 
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scientist claims, “are meat-eating 
teeth.” 
= Yet only a minority of the world’s 
™ people ever sink those ‘teeth into a juicy 
© steak or a savory pork chop. Two thirds 
® of the population of the earth seldom or 
never eat meat. 
We strongly suspect that you prefer 
@ sizzling hot dog to a raw carrot. Well, 
why do you eat meat when most of the 
pworld’s people do without it? 
“Because it tastes so-o-o good,” did 
you say? That's one reason, 


Why Meat Is Good for You 


“Because it’s good for me.” Also an 
® excellent reason. Meat is a fine source 
® of easily-digested protein* and fat — 
two of the three energy-giving and 
body-building substances that your 
body must have. 
“Because I live in the United States.” 
1 That’s the best reason of all, believe it 
® or not. For, to a large extent, geogra- 
» @ phy decides whether you are a meat- 
eater or not. 

There are many exceptions, but, in 

1 @ general, the farther people live from 
the equator, the more meat they eat. 
Although they raise great numbers 
of domestic animals, tropical peoples 
eat little meat. Why? Because most of 
their animals are too valuable to eat. 
h€® The ox and water buffalo of the tropics 
lege are work animals and carriers of goods. 
eda The ox, not the tractor, pulls the plow 
ndgein most parts of the world. 

India, in the tropics of Asia, has near- 
ly half of all the world’s cattle. Yet 
Hindus, the majority people of India, 
idon’t eat beef. Their religion forbids 
it. This religious rule arose, in the opin- 
joneof some scholars, to prevent valu- 
Sable work animals being killed for food. 
Work animals are less necessary in 
industrial nations. Much of the labor 
bf industrial countries is done by steam, 
gasoline engines, and electricity, rather 
han by animals. The industrial nations 
can afford to raise animals to eat. 

All the important industrial nations 
are in the temperate* zones of climate. 
t happens that the temperate zones 
are, of all parts of the world, the regions 
best fitted for producing meat. In the 


T WENTY of man’s 32 teeth,” one 























Means word is defined on page 34. 


eography helps explain— 





Why we eat MEAT 


first place, it is easier to keep meat 
from spoiling in a temperate climate 
than in tropical heat. Secondly, and 
more important, meat animals thrive 
best in the temperate zones. 

Most of the world’s hogs live in the 
temperate zones. So do practically all 
the meat cattle, except for certain grass- 
lands of northern Australia and eastern 
Brazil. The southern temperate zone 
alone has more than three fifths of the 
world’s sheep. There are other sources 
of meat. Men eat poultry, wild game, 
and various domestic animals. But cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep are the “big three” 
among meat animals. And they are all 
animals of the temperate zones. 

Geography tells us why. Meat ani- 
mals don’t do well in tropic heat. Dis- 
eases kill many of them (regions where 
the African tsetse fly lives are almost 
sure death for livestock). Most impor- 
tant of all, tropic vegetation is not very 
nourishing. Rank jungle undergrowth 
makes poor fodder for cattle. In drier 
tropical regions, grasses are usually 
coarse and do not make good hay. 

The plains of the temperate zones of 
climate have the finest farmlands in the 
world. Here you find pastures with rich 
grasses that make nourishing h: uy. Here 
are fields that yield grains to fatten 
meat animals. In drier parts of the 
temperate zone are many open grazing 
lands. Cowboys herd cattle over vast 
ranges, like those of the American 
Southwest. Still more important in the 
modern meat industry are the farms 
of the middlewestern “Corn Belt.” There 


farmers raise sleek and tender “walking 
beefsteaks.” The- range cattle of the 
Southwest are usually brought to the 
Corn Belt for final fattening before mar- 
keting. 

The U. S., Canada, and Europe (in- 
cluding Russia), in the north temperate 
zone, and southern South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa; in the south temperate zone, 
produce most of the world’s meat. With 
much meat close at hand, the people of 
these regions naturally have become 
the chief meat-eaters o1 the world, 


Meat in History 


You see that the temperate zones are 
the natural homes of meat animals and 
meat-eaters. Let’s see how the meat 
actually got there. 

Man got a taste for meat when he 


, was a hunter back in prehistoric times. 


Long before the ,dawn of history he 
tamed animals which provided him 
with a meat supply in his own back- 
yard. Wherever man moved, he took 
his animals along with him. 

These domestic animals served other 
purposes than supplying meat. Some 
of them pulled plows and wagons. Cows 
and goats gave milk. Sheep grew wool. 
Horses carried warriors to battle. 

Man couldn't afford to use much of 
his precious food supply to fatten ani- 
mals for meat. He had trouble enough 
feeding himself. His lean and stringy 
pigs and cattle generally were more 
valuable for their hides than for their 
meat. Meat, in fact, was a mere by- 
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USA CANADA FRANCE BRITAIN GERMANY 


<—Postwar Meat Consumption 


Figures on this chart are percentages, 
not quantities. The “prewar level” of 
meat consumption in the countries 
named is taken as 100 per cent (hori- 
zontal line). You will see that the Euro- 
pean countries on the chart are eating 
less meat than formerly. Last year Eu- 
rope produced only two thirds as much 
meat as before the war. Both production 
and consumption of meat are rising. 
But, for several years at least, the aver- 
age European will eat less meat than 
before the war, according to plans of 
the European Recovery Program. 


by Graphic a Data from U. N. Foreign 
deed Organizat 












































“product of the livestock industry until 
about two centuries ago. 
Today meat is no mere by-product. 
It is an important factor in the world’s 
economic life. The char.ge came about 
in those misty little islands whose peo- 
ple have long beén called “beefeaters” 
—Great Britain. | 
Modern industry was born in Britain. 
In the 18th century British manufac- 
turing began to expand rapidly. Other 
countries bought these manufactured 
* goods. Britain’s wealth and population 
grew by leaps and bounds. More and 
more people could afford to buy meat. 


Bakewell’s Experiments 


The next step was to provide more 
meat to supply these steak-hungry cus- 
tomers. Farmers began to raise animals 
for their meat, rather than for their 
hides, wool, or working ability. Robert 
Bakewell, a farmer in central England, 
began the first scientific-breeding ex- 
ents aimed at producing cattle for 

f. That was in the late 18th century. 

On the basis of Bakewell’s work, 
Britain produced the world’s best meat 
animals. Practically every modern breed 
of meat-producing sheep and cattle 
comes from Britain. Americans have 
perfected fine new types of hogs, but 
most of them are combinations of earlier 
British breeds. 

Before meat could become “big busi- 
ness,” a way had to:be found to pre- 
serve meat from spoiling and still keep 
it tasty. 


In earlier days, spices were used to 


preserve meat, but only in small quan- 
tities. Smoked and salted meat was also 
produced, mostly for home consump- 
tion. 

Salted meat entered international 
trade as early as the 17th century. New 
Englanders packed pork in barrels of 
brine and shipped it to the West Indies. 
This is the origin of the term “meat 
packing.” This name is still applied to 
the modern meat industry, although 
today meat usually is not “packed” 
at all. 

Canned meat was the next step. In 
1851 Britain received its first shipment 
of Australian canned meat. 

But meat did not enter the “big 
league” of international trade until the 
development of refrigeration*. In 1876 
the first refrigerated railroad cars began 
to carry meat from Chicago to New 
York. The British, promptly applied the 
idea to ocean shipping. Soon refrig- 
erated steamships began to haul meat 
to Britain from far-away parts of the 
world. 

The British did not sit and wait for 
the meat to come to them. They sent 





The World of Meat 


Main routes of the international meat 
trade are marked by colored lines with 
arrow. The U. S. exported much meat 
immediately after the war, but now we 
are importing more meat than we ex- 
port. China usually leads the world in 
number of hogs, but Chinese hogs are 
not especially valuable as meat animals, 


their best breeds abroad and helped 
find ways of improving native stocks 
in various countries. 


The British appetite for meat resulted + 


in Argentina’s great meat industry. 


Until late in the 19th century Argen- } 


tines raised cattle chiefly to sell the 


hides. Then, with British help, Argen- | 


tina began to produce fine meat cattle 
on the Pampas. These great grassy 


plains in northern Argentina are pos-~ 
sibly the best cattle ranges in the world. * 


Britain’s “Butcher Shops” 


British built the huge 


capital 


frigorificos, the meat cooling plants of | 


Buenos Aires, largest of their kind in 


the world. About 90 per cent of Argen- | 
tina’s chilled and frozen beef went to} 


Britain last year. 


New Zealanders imported English 
breeds of mutton sheep, planted their’ 
pastures with English grasses —and/| 


they send much of their mutton produc- 
tion half-way ‘round the world to the 
Englishman’s dinner table. 

Except for Brazil, the only Country 
that has made a success of meat pro- 


duction within the tropical zone igs 


Australia. Thousands of cattle graze in 
north Australia, on what are probably 
the largest ranches in the world, some 


covering 10 million acres of grassland} 


British livestock, greatly improved by} 
American breeders, laid the foundation 
for the U. S. meat industry. This coun- 
try produces far ‘more meat than any 
other nation—more than 23,000,000; 
pounds of it last year. 
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just frothing at the mouth for 
a nice, juicy steak.” 

“Aren't we all?” replied Mrs. Jor- 
dan, “No steak for us at these prices, 
Ted. Why, I can’t seem to find a decent 
Seut under a dollar a pound, and other 
Hmeats are just about as bad. They say 
prices are going still higher. Ask your 
0 @ father how he thinks I can feed this 

family on the salary he’s getting.” 
h — Mr. Jordan laughed. “While there's 
T ® life, there’s hope. I have an idea that 
dF before many months we'll be seeing 


Mi loaf again? Aw, Mom, I’m 


~ BP nice, juicy steaks again — and maybe 

© @ at prices that won't be so rough on my 
pocketbook.” 

y “What makes you think so, Dad?” 

*@ “Corn, that’s what. Have you been 


i$ Beading about the huge corn harvest 
in Pthat’s rolling into the bins right now? 
ly Something like 3,500,000,000 bushels 
1¢@— biggest crop in our history. Hogs 
d.@and beef cattle, you know, are prac- 
tically walking cornfields. Farmers use 
590 per cent of the country’s corn crop 
Mor animal feed. It takes about six 
Spounds of corn to make a pound of 
pork. This year we have more corn to 
make more pork and more beef. That 
‘should mean lower prices.” 















Acme 
se housewives, like the one shown at top 
page, have joined a nation-wide campaign 
consumer protest against high meat prices. 








MEAT PRICES: 





NEAR 


“Then how come meat prices are 
still going up?” 

“Two good reasons — and they both 
have to do with corn. In the first place, 
we were short of corn last year. The 
weather in the midwestern “Corn Belt’ 
was so bad that farmers harvested only 
2,400,000,000 bushels, the smallest 
crop in 11 years. That wasn’t enough 
to fatten hogs and cattle properly. Feed 
prices went sky-high. Farmers got rid 
of many of their animals, because they 
couldn’t afford to fatten them. This 
summer there were fewer cattle fed for 
slaughter in the ‘Corn Belt’ than at any 
time in the past 10 years. 

“In the second place, farmers are 
holding more animals than usual off 
the market. They’re aiming to take ad- 
vantage of the big corn crop now being 
harvested. They're keeping some ani- 
mals back from the market for addi- 
tional fattening. They're keeping others 
as breeders, to raise a big new crop of 
calves and piglets next season. Remem- 
ber that you can’t just press a button 
and have a crop of meat cattle. It takes 
time to build: up the herds again. It 
takes months more to fatten the herds 
for market.” 


More Corn Means More Meat 


, 


“More corn means more meat — but 
not right away. Is that it, Dad?” 

“That's about it, son. Meat men hoid 
out hope that by next year, or at least 
by 1950, we'll see chops and roasts at 
the kind of prices that fit MY pocket- 
book.” 

“Any doubt about it, Dad?” 

“Well, I’m no prophet, Ted. There's, 
more to the price problem than corn. 
Here’s one important thing to remem- 
ber: 

“We Americans ate 125 pounds of 
meat per person per year before the 
war. Now we're eating meat at the 
rate of 145 pounds apiece, or close to 
three pounds per week for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. And 
don’t forget there are 14,000,000 more 
people in the nation than before the 
war. Americans want to eat meat — 
and today a great many families have 
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more money to spend on the things 
they want than ever before. That’s the 
sort of situation that always causes 
prices to rise.” 

Ted broke in: “That applies to other_ 
things besides meat, doesn’t it?” 


Inflation at Work 


“Right, Ted. That’s inflation. Prices 
of almost everything are rising. Farm- 
ers, like everybody else, find their ex- 
penses increasing. So do slaughterers 
and butchers and everybody else along 
the line of middlemen who bring our 
beefsteaks from the cattle range to the 
kitchen range. Naturally they don't 
want to see meat prices dropping when 
it’s costing them more to produce meat. 
If prices generally continue to rise, 
probably meat prices will keep going 
up, too.” 

“But, Dad, Mom says meat prices 
have been going up faster than other 
things.” 

“) know it, Ted. During the war the 
Government held meat prices down by 
means of the OPA price-control pro- 
gram. In 1946 the Government abol- 
ished price controls. Meat prices have 
been shooting up*ever since at a faster 
rate than most other foods. Now many 
people demand that price control be 
revived, : 

“The future of meat prices depends 
on a lot of things, such as what hap- 
pens about inflation and price con- 
trols and the amount of meat to be 
sent to Europe under the European 
Recovery Program. We,can’t be. cer- 
tain of lower meat prices even with the 
big corn crop of 1948.” 

















































have just returned from Israel — 

that part of Palestine which is the 

new Jewish state. I had traveled 
7,000 miles to get there. It isn’t much 

of a place as far as size goes. Even on 

a large world map, it’s no bigger than 

' your thumbnail. Actually, all of Israel 
is only about half the size of Vermont 
and has a population of less than 
700,000. ' 

But, in this tiny land, tucked away 
on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, big issues are being decided — 
issues that affect the rest of the world. 

I saw a people fighting to translate 
an age-long dream into reality — the 
dream of a Jewish nation. I saw boys 
and girls, who should be at school or 
at play, manning the front lines. . . 
some of them not pver fifteen . . . both 
boys and girls. .= . 

Why do these people, who crave 
peace, wage war? Because even more 
than peace they want independence, 

-a national home of their own. The 
Israelis are a people in khaki. Literally 
everyone is contributing to the war 
effort — old men, women, children. “We 
have to,” they explain. “We are fighting 
at terrific odds against the invading 
armies of seven countries. There are 
so many of them and so few of us.” 

But what about the Arabs? Why are 
they fighting? I talked with scores of 
Arabs—from Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq. For 17 days I was 
on a’ship on which there were more 
than 200 Arabs. Quite naturally, much 
of the time was spent discussing 
Palestine. 

Perhaps the Arab cause was best 
summarized by my friend, Ali, an Egyp- 





tian college student. “We Arabs,” he 
told me, “are not anti-Jewish. Both the 
Jews and the Arabs are Semites. We 
have no objection to a Jewish republic, 
but we don’t want it in any part of 
Palestine. All of Palestine should be 
Arab. It. has been the home of Arab 
people for more than a thousand years. 
Let the Jews have their state anywhere 
else in the world. Why pick on 
Palestine?” 

But the Jews feel differently about 
it. They firmly believe that Palestine is 
historically and _ traditionally _ their 
homeland. For the part of Palestine 
allotted to them by the United Nations, 
they are ready to fight to the end. 

I saw too much of the tragic effects 
of war in the few weeks that I spent 
in Israel. I wish I could forget the ex- 
pression on the face of that dazed man 
in Tel Aviv whose house an hour before 
had been hit by an aerial bomb, killing 
his wife and both children. . . . Or, the 
sight of the bleeding Haganah soldier, 
near the New Gate in Jerusalem, who 
had just been struck by a sniper’s 
bullet... . 

I would have preferred to visit Israel 
in peacetime, to spend more time in the 
garden cities which the Jewish pioneers 
had built over the past 60 years. They 
were created on what used to be barren 
sand dunes ‘and pestilential swamps. I 
would have liked to visit longer at the 
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Armed conflict forced 300,000 Arabs to leave their homes. Resettlement 
- of these refugees in Israel or Arab nations is under U. N. discussion. 


Report fromfs 









numerous kibbutzim (the agricultural ‘By Irvin 
collective settlements). In these settle. @e'"'19" Affe! 
ments, property is commonly owned, # 
and all contribute and share alike. 
But, unhappily, there was a war on | 
—armed conflict between Jews and 


Arabs. And I, as an accredited corre 
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spondent, was obliged to cover the war. One, actt 
The bigger story—that of the long- @ raids. There 
range rejuvenation of the neglected # as many as 
Palestine soil — will have to wait. is always tl 


The war started on May 15, 1948.7 


you hear th 
On that day the British gave up their 


head. 
































League of Nations mandate by which @ -»One aler 
they controlled Palestine. ® strolling a 

The Jews jumped the gun and pro- &% “Broadway” 
claimed their State of Israel a day @ the air-raid 


earlier, because May 15 was a Saturday, 
the Jewish Sabbath. The rule of Israel, 
they declared, was to extend over that- 
part of Palestine which had been 
granted to the Jews by the U. N. Gen~ 
eral Assembly resolution of November 
29, 1947. 

I was at the Security Council session 
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at Lake Success, N. Y., on that May 14 One of th 
when the news flash came in that Presi- $in Palestine 
dent Truman had recognized the exist- @got there in 
ence of the State of Israel. @after the c 
Asraeli Army 

U. N. Calls for Truce Piighting in | 


And on the next day, on May 15, 
1948, armed forces from the seven- 
member countries of the Arab League 
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attacked the new-born nation. urch of th 
The fighting continued until June 11, Bthe site whe 
when both sides agreed to a U. N.- @the Archan; 
sponsored four-week truce. The world $mews to Mar 
organization appointed Count Folke §Son. The ch 
Bernadotte, of Sweden, as U. N. medi- §0f the Franc 
ator in Palestine. Throughout the sum- } 
mer, Bernadotte worked to bring Jews | Ww 
and Arabs into agreement. ® I intervie 
After the uneasy four-week period, @Nazareth, Jo: 
war was resumed. The Arabs had re- $imMvited me tc 
fused to agree to an extension of the gand there int 
truce. Fighting continued from dawn ten-year-old 
Friday, July 9, until 11 a.m. Sunday, Terra § 






July 18, when both sides accepted the 
Security Council’s cease-fire order. Dur- 
ing both periods of open conflict, the # 
young Israeli Army not only succeeded 
in defending the boundaries of Israel $_ Because al 
but made inroads into Arab-held terri- $e war there 
tory (see map). ture war. T] 

I was in Israel during the second salem. TI 
period of the war (July 9-18). Within @elocks away f 
a half hour of my arrival in Tel Aviv, 1g#® sector. Mor 


Jerusalem. 
_ The mayor 
o thirds of 
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experienced my first air raid. I had just #8 in the Ho 
sat down in the dining room of the g@nge of the f 
hotel when the alert was sounded. I had & During the 
ordered some soup. In a moment, the gereli Sixth B 
glass of water started dancing on my Jerusalemit 
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7 By Irving DeW. Talmadge 


| Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic M 


S establishment 


israel 





table. I never did get to taste that soup. 


I suddenly discovered that I wasn’t 


S the least bit hungry. . . 


One, actually never gets used to air 
raids. There were days when there were 
sas many as 18 of them. The sensation 
is always the same — particularly when 


» you hear the planes droning over your 


head. 
*One alert caught me while I ‘was 
p strolling along Allenby Road, the 


“Broadway” of Tel Aviv. Of all places, 
the air-raid warden chased me into an 
called “The Brooklyn 
» Milk Bar.” There the most popular bev- 
Perage was an “American” drink known 
in Hebrew as “Expresso.” It turned out 
to be a not-too-palatable ice cream milk 
shake. Among the flavors advertised was 
Psomething called “Nylon,” but I wasn’t 
curious enough to try it. 

One of the high moments of my stay 
bin Palestine was a visit to Nazareth. I 
}got there in a military car a few hours 
after the city was captured by the 
Israeli Army. There was still occasional 
fighting in the surrounding area, but 
the city itself, the birthplace of Jesus, 
Pwas undamaged. 
| In the middle of the town stands the 
Church of the Annunciation. It was on 
the site where, according to tradition, 
the Archangel Gabriel brought the 
news to Mary that she was to bear a 
Son. The church is cared for by monks 
of the Franciscan order. 


Walking to War 


I interviewed the Arab mayor of 
Nazareth, Joseph Effendi al Faum. He 
invited me to have coffee at his home, 
fand there introduced me to his seven- 
teen-year-old son, Atif, who is a junior 
at Terra Santa High School, in 
Jerusalem. 

The mayor is a Moslem, even though 
two thirds of the population of Naza- 
feth are Christians. 

Because all of Palestine is so small, 
the war there resembled a sort of mini- 
ature war. This was most apparent in 





Jerusalem. The “front” was only a few 
blocks away from my hotel in the Jew- 
ih sector. Moreover, almost every build- 
hg in the Holy City is within artillery 
range of the fighting forces. 


During the fighting, members of the - 


raeli Sixth Brigade (composed chiefly 
Jerusalemites) went home on leave 
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Irving Talmadge, above, brought this eye-wit- 
ness story back with him from the Middle East. 


by walking 10 minutes from the firing 
lines. Both “home” and the front lines 
were equally hazardous. In Jerusalem, 
there was almost no line separating 
“front” and “rear.” ° 

At the end of last month, all of 
Jerusalem, except the one square mile 
of the Old City, was held by the Jews. 
The Arab Legion controlled the north- 
eastern approaches to the Holy City. 
The Legion, the strongest Arab force, 
is controlled by King Abdullah of 
Trans-Jordan, and is trained and led 
by British officers, 


Journey to Jerusalem 


To get to Jerusalem from Tel Aviv, I 
had to travel at night, by convoy, 
through enemy-held territory, over a 
now-famous highway. 

The building of this road during the 
summer was a spectacular military and 
engineering achievement. The older 
road, linking Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, 
a distance of about 50 miles, runs 
largely through Arab territory. There 
are Arab villages on both sides of this 
vital highway. 

Israeli task forces succeeded in cap- 
turing most of the Arab strong points 
along the road. The Arab Legion, how- 
ever, holds Latrun and its environs, at 
the half-way mark on the Tel Aviv- 
Jerusalem highway (see point 2 on 
map). 

While Israeli forces were holding 
back the Arab Legion in the Latrun 
sector, a short distance to their rear, 
Israeli civilians were building the new 
road. They cut a path through the rocky 
mountains behind Latrun, bypassing 
the stretch of the main highway held by 
the Arab Legion. 

The new highway passes over steep 
slopes. It is a winding, serpentine high- 
way, carved by human hands, and by 
what little road-building equipment 
was available. It covers a stretch of 
about 15 miles. The construction of 
the road, done mostly at night, came as 
a surprise to the Arabs. They have 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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<q  PRONIONONAL SOvEREMENY 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA: 

It is a great pleasure to be able to 
address a word of greeting to you 
through Scholastic Magazines. 

We in the State of Israel are now en- 
gaged in much the same kind of strug- 
gle which your ancestors embarked on 
over 170 years ago when they declared 
America a free nation. We, too, have 
proclaimed our independence and are 
now doing everything we can to protect 
it against attack. Like the Americans 
of 1776, we are facing tremendous 
odds, but we place our reliance in the 
justice of the cause of freedom. Like 


« our Biblical ancestor, David, we are 


facing up to Goliath, and we know 
that with God’s help we will overcome 
him. 

The youth of our country sends you 
through me a message of greeting, 
knowing that you are following its 
heroic struggle with friendly interest. 
When our struggle is over we shall, 
like the “embattled farmers” of Lexing- 
ton, go back to the plough once again 
to convert our ancient land into a land 
of peace and prosperity. 


4 Shit 


Minister for Poreign Affaire. 


JERUSALEM 
INTERNATIONAL 





SCALE of 


Map by Eva Mizerek 
Map shows areas defined by U. N. 
decision of Nov. 29, 1947. Hakirya 
is Israeli capital. Western Galilee (1) 
is now held by Jews; Arabs hold 
small Israeli area near Latrun (2). 
Egyptian advance turned back at (3). 


YNGRESS AT WORK 





HOT SUMMER IN WASHINGTON. 
Early Sunday morning, June 20, the 
- Eightieth Congress adjourned. Our 531 
weary Congressmen felt certain they had 
seen the last of Washington, until at 
least January, 1949. Most Republican 
Congressmen went directly to Phila- 
delphia, where their party’s convention 
opened the next day. Democrats had a 
_ three-week break before their conven- 
, tion. 


SPECIAL SESSION. But within little 
more than a month, Congressmen were 
back at their desks. In accepting the 
Democratic nomination on July 15, 
President Truman announced that he 
was calling the Republican-led Con- 
gress back into special session. “I’m go- 
img to ask them,” the President said, 
“to pass laws halting rising prices and 
to meet the housing crisis which they 
Say they are for in their platform.” 
Republican leaders immediately re- 
torted that this was a strictly political 
move. They saw no pressing reason for 
an immediate special session, and said 
_ their platform program would be en- 
acted —when there was a Republican 
President in the White House. 
Congress nevertheless assembled on 
a July 26. In its two-week session, it 
ey considered Mr. Truman’s eleven re- 
quests and acted on three of them. 
A $65,000,000 loan to the United 
Nations, previously approved by the 
. Senate, was passed by the House and 
sent to Mr. Truman. The loan will help 
the U. N. start building its permanent 
headquarters in New York. 
_ Controls on installment buying and 
bank lending powers were also ap- 
proved. This was a small part of Mr. 
Truman’s request for anti-inflation con- 
trols. 
A housing act to provide limited 
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Federal aid for low-cost housing and 
large rental projects was approved. 
Democratic Congressmen described 
this as a “watered down” version of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, previ- 
ously passed by the Senate. Republi- 
cans preferred to postpone action until 
next year on the long range TEW 
bill, which includes provisions for ex- 


~tensive Federal aid to public housing 


and slum clearance. 

Congress took no action on these 
other requests made by the President: 

1. Other measures designed to 
combat inflation—including stronger 
rent control, price and wage controls, 
rationing powers, and revival of taxes 
on excess profits. 

2. Civil rights legislation. The Sen- 
ate brought up an anti-poll tax measure 
for discussion. It was withdrawn in 
the face of opposition by Southern 
Democratic Senators, who _ talked 
against it for five days. 

8. Revision of the displaced persons 
law {see below) to allow a greater 
number of DPs to enter the U. S. 

4. Long-range social legislation, in- 
cluding Federal aid to education, in- 
creased minimum wage, increased so- 
cial security benefits. Also, additional 
money for public electric power proj- 
ects and a revision of laws governing 
Federal workers’ salaries. 


REGULAR SESSION. The following 
developments are a result of action in 
the closing days of the regular session 
of Congress last May and June: 

1. Men between the ages of 19 and 
25 will soon be drafted into the armed 
services. Draftees face 21 months of 
service. The new law allows liberal ex- 
emptions for married men, veterans, 
and high school and college students. 
Provision is made for the voluntary 
enlistment of 161,000 18-year-olds for 
one year of service. After this one year, 
these enlistees will be exempt. 

2. In thesnext two years, 205,000 
European displaced persons will be 
permitted to enter the U. S. The DPs 
were made homeless by World War 
II, because they were unable or un- 
willing to return to their homes. Presi- 
dent Truman criticized the bill, claiming 
that its restrictions will prevent a fair 
number of Jewish and Catholic DPs 
from entering. 

8. The Rétiprocal Trade Agreements 





Act was extended for one year (in- 
stead of the three requested by Mr. 
Truman). The Act, first passed in 1934, 
permits the President and the ,State 
Department to work out tariff-reduc- 7 
tion agreements with other nations. As | 
renewed this year by Congress, the © 
United States Tariff Commission is — 
given added powers to supervise these 
agreements. *- 
4. The present five-man Atomic En- | 
ergy Commission, headed by David E. 
Lilienthal, was re-appointed until June 
80, 1950. This is a compromise arrange- § 
ment. Mr. Truman wanted the men 
renamed for one- to five-year terms. The + 
Republican-led Congress was unwilling 7 
to go so far with Democratic appointees. 
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COMMUNISTS— AMERICAN AND = 
RUSSIAN. Three of the biggest news 
stories concerning the continued ten- 
sion between Soviet Russia and the 
United States happened here at home. 


Twelve top-ranking U. S. Com- 
« munists, including national chairman 
William Z. Foster, were taken into = 


Federal court on July 20. A Federal @m@m to Rus: 
grand jury had been investigating @ But the § 
charges against them for more than a | kina decidec 
year. Based on the jury’s findings, the @™e United 

twelve Communists were ordered to &™ment, hov 
stand trial for “teaching and advocat- Mey should 
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ing the violent overthrow of the U. S. 7 
government.” This is a crime under the | 
1940 Alien Registration Act, known as 7 
the Smith Act. If the Communist lead- 
ers are found guilty, they face a possible 
ten years in jail and $10,000 fines. 


The House Un-American Activities 

s Committee, under its chairman Rep. 

J. Parnell Thomas (Republican, N. J.), Went story. The 

has been investigating wartime Com- $tecting Mrs. 
munist spy activities. The committee’s $Communist 


chief witness this summer was Eliza- Btests to Secr 
beth T. Bentley, who claims to have @were all deni 
been a spy for Russia during the $M. Lomakin, ‘ 
war. She accused dozens of former fp leave the 






high-ranking Government employees of ¥ 
being Communists or at least persons = 
who divulged secret war information to ” 
her. Another Committee witness was) 
Whittaker Chambers, a former Com-7 
munist, now a senior editor of Time 
magazine. He made similar accusations 
against former Government employee! 
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Herbleck in the Washington Post 

He Says Hello 
The Committee ran into trouble 
When almost every accused person 


brought before them either denied the 
Bentley-Chambers charges, or refused 
to answer questions about their activ- 
ities. 

Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina and Mr. and 

a Mrs. Mikhail Samarin are Russian 
school teachers. Until July, they taught 
Mthe children of Russian diplomats and 
officials in a Soviet school in Néw York 
City. Then the school was closed. 
Teachers and pupils packed up to re- 
turn to Russia on July 31. 

But the Samarins and Mrs. Kasen- 
kina decided they wanted to stay in 
the United States. The Russian gov- 
ernment, however, was determined that 
they should return to Russia. Mrs. 
Kasenkina was seized by Russian con- 
gular officials and held in the Soviet 
Consulate in New York. On August 12, 
she leaped from a third story. window, 
presumably to escape from the Rus- 
Sians. She was seriously injured, and 
Was taken to a hospital. 

Russian officials — in Moscow, Wash- 
ington, and New York—had a differ- 
ent story. They claimed they were pro- 
tecting Mrs. Kasenkina against anti- 
Communist “kidnappers.” Their pro- 
tests to Secretary of State Marshall 
Were all denied. Marshall asked Yakov 
M. Lomakin, Soviet consul in New. York, 
to leave the U. S. for his part in the 
Kasenkina case. 

The Samarins had better luck than 
@Mrs. Kasenkina. Mr. Samarin accepted 
@ subpoena from the House Un-Amer- 
Mean Activities Committee. This legal 
















Bhotice means that he is under the Com- 


Mittee’s protection, and cannot be 
lested or forced to leave the U. S. 
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STILL GOING UP. The word “up” is 
a good one to describe a great deal 
of what happened in U. S. this summer. 

Prices paid by the housewife for 
the family’s food went up so high that 
they passed all previous recorded 
levels. For every $1 she spent ten years 
ago, she now must spend $2.14 to get 
the same things. 

Wages went up this summer, too, as 
thousands of workers received the 
“third round” of pay rises since wage 
controls were abolished after World 
War II. Workers of three railroad 


brotherhoods received a 15%-cents-an-, 


hour pay increase on July 8. This ended 
Government operation of the railroads, 
which started on May 10 when the 
three brotherhoods threatened to strike. 
A few wecks later, eastern railroads 
were granted permission by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to raise 
their rates 20 per cent. 

There is one encouraging note. This 
year’s farm harvests are expected to be 
at an all-time high. The greatest corn 
production ever means that more and 
cheaper feed will be available for 
chickens, cattle and hogs. This may 
help to lower prices of meat, poultry, 
and dairy products, but not for several 


months. 

EUROPE 
GERMANY. During the summer 
months the relations between the 


Western democraties and Soviet Russia 
became more strained. And in Berlin 
—where East meets West face to 
face —these relations almost reached a 
breaking point. 

The London Conference on Ger- 
many ended on June 1. It was attended 
by representatives of the United States, 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. The meetings 
had been held over Russia’s protests. 

The principal agreements of the 
London Conference are as follows: 

1. Western-occupied Germany is to 
have a_ federal government which 
would “provide adequate central 
authority” and “guarantee the rights 
and freedom of the individual.” A con- 
stituent assembly is to meet this month 
to draft a constitution for this govern- 
ment. The West German government 
is to be established early in 1949. 

2. Coal, coke, and steel from the 
Ruhr area are to be controlled by a 
seven-nation authority (United States, 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and West Ger- 
many). France was promised an ade- 
quate share of Ruhr steel and fuel. 

8. United States, British and French 
forces are to be kept in Germany “un- 
til the peace of Europe is secured.” 





The Moscow press promptly de- 
nounced the London agreements as “a 
secret deal for splitting Germany.” 

Currency reforms for the United 
States, British, and French zones were 
announced by the Western Allies on 
June 18. This action put Western and 
Eastern Germany under _ different 
money systems. No agreement could 
be reached with Russia on a new all- 
German currency. 

Under the Western currency plan, a 
new Deutsche mark replaced the old, 
almost worthless, Reichsmark in the 
three western zones of Germany. The 
new currency, it Was hoped, would help 
to do away with the black market. The 
transfer of Reichsmarks from the Soviet 
zone to the western zones was pro- 
hibited. 

Blockade of Berlin by the Russians 
was Moscow’s response to the above 
developments. An all-out “starvation” 
blockade was clamped down on June 
24 by the Soviet occupation forces, 
around the Western sectors of Berlin, 
the former German capital. All ship- 
ments from western Germany to Ber- 
lin were banned. Russia’s aim seemed 
to be to squeeze the Western Allies 
out of Berlin. 

The United States and Britain, in 
response, launched “Operation Vittles.” 
The two powers ordered their air forces 
to feed the 2,250,000 Berliners in the 
Western sector of the German capital 
by air. 

Never before in the history of avia- 
tion had such a large-scale relief mis- 
sion been undertaken. By the end of 
August, the “air lift” averaged 619 
American and British planes a day, 
bringing in 4,100 tons of supplies. 


DANUBIAN CONFERENCE. The 
Blue Danube has become virtually the 
Red Danube. As generally expected, 
the 10-nation Danube River conference 
which met in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
from ‘July 30 through August 18, 
ended in a Red “victory.” 

On all questions, the Western bloc 
(the United States, Britain, and 
France) was outvoted, seven to three, 
by the solid Soviet bloc . (Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Russia, the Ukraine, and Yugoslavia). 

The basic issue was control of the 
Danube. The Western democracies re- 
garded the Danube as a waterway 
essential to the economy of Europe as 
a whole. The Russians considered the 
river as the private possession of the 
Soviet satellite states. They refused to 
grant seats on the Danube Control 
Commission to the Western powers. 


TITO VS. STALIN. Marshal Tito, 
Communist dictator of Yugoslavia, has 
for many years been one of Uncle Joe 
Stalin’s favorite “nephews.” But of late, 









































































Marshal has strayed from the “party 
line.” He has disobeyed orders from 
Moscow. He has generally behaved as 
if he, and not Stalin, were the actual 
“boss” of Yugoslavia. 

On June 29, the Cominform (the re- 
vived Communist International) ver- 
bally spanked Tito for his “sins” and 
ordered him to repent—or else... . 

Tito, who is firmly in the saddle in 
Yugoslavia, refused to give in. He met 
the Cominform’s charges with counter- 
accusations of his own. The Communist 
‘party of Yugoslavia backed him up. 
At this writing, Josip Broz Tito is still 
boss of the Yugoslavs. 


ITALY. Senator Luigi Einaudi, 74, was 
elected first president of the Italian Re- 
public by the Italian National Assem- 
bly on May 11. His term of office is 
seven years. He retained Alcide de Gas- 
peri, Christian Democrat, as premier. 
An attempted assassination of Com- 
munist chieftain Palmiro Togliatti, on 
July 14, touched off nationwide dis- 
orders and strikes. 


GREECE. The summer months saw 
* renewed fighting in Greece, with gov- 
ernment troops in the offensive against 
the Greek Communist guerrillas. The 
chain of government victories was cli- 
maxed on August 16 when Greek forces 
captured Mt. Grammos, which had 
served as the capital for the guerrilla 
chief Gen. Markos Vafiades. 


THE FAR EAST 


KOREA. The newest republic in the 
Far East is Korea. On May 10, nine- 
tenths of south Korea’s 8,000,000 
eligible voters cast ballots in the U. N.- 
Observed election of a national as- 
sembly. Northern Korea, under Soviet 
occupation, boycotted the election. 
The winner was Dr. Syngman 
Rhee’s anti-Communist independence 
party. The National Assembly at Seoul 
adopted on July 12 the constitution of 
the democratic Republic of Korea. 
This republic formally came to life on 
August 15, with Dr. Rhee as its first 


President. 
THE AMERICAS 
CUBA. On October 10, Cuba will 


have a new President. He is Carlos 
Prio Socarras, 44, former Senator. A 
staunch anti-Communist, he will suc- 
ceed Ramon Grau San Martin. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. The people of 
Newfoundland voted on July 22 to 
join their North Atlantic island to 
Canada as a tenth province. Newfound- 
land was formerly a_ self-governing 
dominion of the British, but has been 
governed by a commission since 1933, 
when the island went broke. 


in the view of the Generalissimo, the 


U. N. General Assembly Meets in Paris 


OVELY Paris is once more the “City 

of Light.” Opposite the Eiffel Tower 
the fountains are splashing again. Amid 
priceless art treasures of the nearby 
Palais de Chaillot, delegates from all 
over the world gather, beginning 
September 21, for the 1948 session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

But the spirit of “Gay Paree” is miss- 
ing from the trouble-laden United Na- 
tions. At least two dozen disputes 
which threaten peace and international 
friendship will be aired before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Among the most serious are: the 
quarrel between Jews and Arabs over 
Palestine; Greece’s battle against Com- 
munist-led Greek guerrillas, allegedly 
aided by Communist nations of the 
Balkans; divided Korea’s quest for in- 
dependence under a government of its 
own choosing; the dispute between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir; 
failure of the Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesia to agree on the 
future of Indonesia. 

The General Assembly is the “town 
meeting of the world.” It can discuss 
any subject relating to U. N. and its 
mission to preserve the peace. But un- 
like the Security Council, it cannot use 
force to carry out its decisions. 

The Assembly must also deal with 
problems dealing with the U. N.’s 
methods of operations. 

Most important of these problems is 
the veto. The five permanent members 
of the Security Council—the U. S., 
Russia, Great Britain, France, and 
China—hold_ the so-called “veto” 
power. Any one of the Big Five can 
stop any important project of the Se- 
curity Council by voting “no.” Many 
small nations thinks this arrangement 
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Count Foike Bernadotte of Sweden, 
United Nations mediator in Palestine 






gives the “Big Five” too much power, 
Most of the non-Communist nation 
including some of the “Big Five, 
think Russia has abused the veto 
Nearly all the vetoes in the Securi 
Council were cast by Russia. These 
vetoes have blocked action on several 
major problems. 
The Assembly will be asked to con: 
sider a number of plans for “watering} 
down” the veto. Under one proposal, ® 
the Assembly would ask the Big Fivegy 
to give up the right of veto in cases 
concerning peaceful settlement of dis# 
putes and applications for U. N. mem- 
bership. 
Under another proposal, the Assems 
bly will be asked to consider whethé 
the time is ripe to call an internation 
conference to revise the U. N. Charte 
Obviously the veto power would co 
under attack at such a meeting. 
These proposals were made by t 
Interim Committee of the General As-— 
sembly, the so-called “Little Assembly"® 
created last year. It deals with politi-¥ 
cal questions when the General Assent 
bly is not in session. Theoretically, it 
is compesed of one delegate from each 
U. N. nation. But Russia and its satel 
lites call the Committee illegal, andy 
refuse to take part. 
Finally, there is the problem of aff T HE race 
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International Police Force. If the Se home-str 
curity Council should need to carry— the air 
out a decision by force, it calls on the charges. 
Military Staff Committee for thé The De 
necessary armed forces. Unfortunately after 16 ye 
the Military Staff Committee doesn’ty “22°: 


have any. It has stalled on plans for§ me Re 
forming an “international police force.” a a “ fi 
To remedy this, U. N. Secretary-Ge wy a. 
eral Trygve Lie says he is considering Ren re 
a plan to recruit a “United Nationg ith — = 
Guard Force” of a few thousand men oc rer 
Ours is t 
Report from Israel ath — 
(Concluded from page 11) ‘the States’ 
since made numerous attempts to sevet{ This is al 
it, but have failed. F to be a bit c 
It was a bumpy ride to Jerusalem the facts in 
The trip took close to five hours. By the paign for cc 


time I got there, I was covered with emmment. 










a thick layer of dust. At the hotel whe The camp 
I stopped, I was given a glass of wate 'delphia, Pa. 
to “bathe” with. That was my wate 4 There three 
ration for the day. } ties _held ] 
What I saw in Palestine was thep 20minated 


vivid reality of strife and suffering and Vice-Pre 











What will come out of it all, no orie camp The Rept 
foretell. The fighting forces and thi sniffed victo 
interests of the great powers are del Confident th: 
cately balanced. The United Nationg§—® blican Pre 
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through its mediator, Count Bern 
dotte, may accomplish some kind 4 
compromise agreement which will sal 
isfy some, though not all, of the Arak 


and Israelis. 
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HE race for the Presidency is in the 


, 
Se. J tomerstretch Politicians are filling 
arry 


the air with charges and counter- 
charges. 
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»& gress has failed to solve the issues of 


the day,” cry the Democrats. 

“You can’t trust either Republicans 
or Democrats to keep us out of war 
with Russia,” shout the Progressives. 

“Ours is the only party that will keep 
the Federal Government from inter- 
fering with the South’s way of life,” 
the States’ Rights Democrats insist. 

This is all very exciting — but likely 
to be a bit confusing. Let's try to get at 
the facts in this vitally important cam- 
paign for control of our national Gov- 
ernment. 
ef The campaign really began in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., during June and July. 
There three of the most important par- 
ties held national conventions and 
nominated candidates for President 
and Vice-President. 

The Republicans met first. They 
miffed victory in the air. They were 
confident that they would elect a Re- 
publican President for the first time 
Since 1928. Although Taft, Stassen, and 
other party leaders had hoped to be 











a Rominated for President, all of them 
Ara are now campaigning for the successful 


“Seandidate, Thomas E. Dewey. 
The Republicans do not differ greatly 


"Mr. President!” 


_ Who'll bear that title next January 20? 






Acme 


from the Democrats on foreign policy. 
In domestic affairs, they approve the 
record of the Republican-controlled 
Congress. They say that Dewey and 
Warren are experienced and efficient 
administrators. 

The Democratic Convention lacked 
the eager confidence of the GOP meet- 
ing. But after his first-ballot nominaticn, 
President Truman roused enthusiasm 
by calling a special session of the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress (see page 
#2). 

The key issue at the Democratic Con- 
vention was a strong resolution on civil 
rights*. It called upon Congress to se- 
cure for all citizens full and equal vot- 
ing rights, equal rights to employment, 
the right to security of person (this ap- 
parently means Federal anti-lynching 
laws), and the right of equal treat- 
ment in the service and defense of the 
nation. 

The Convention adopted this plat- 


* 


The most important political parties 
have nominated these men for President 
and Vice-President: 

Republicans — for President, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Governor of New York; for 
Vice-President, Earl Warren, Governor 
of California. 

Democrats — for President, Harry S. 
Truman, of Missouri, who has been 
President since 1945: for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alben W. Barkley, Senator from 
Kentucky. 


* 


THE AMERICAN WAY — Though they are rivals 


for the Presidency, Truman (left) and Dewey 
greet each other cordially when they meet. 


form “plank” by 651% votes to 582%. 
Soon afterwards the Mississippi dele- 
gates and half the Alabama delegates. 
walked out of the Convention. 

Many of these delegates who “took 
a walk” at Philadelphia helped organ- 
ize a new party a few days later in 
Birmingham, Alabama. This group, the 
States’ Rights Democrats, believes that 
the civil-rights resolution of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention is a blow at the 
South’s tradition.of segregation. This 
is the policy of separating the white 
and Negro races in transportation, res- 
taurants, schools, and other aspects of 
social life. 

The Progressive party is also a brand- 
new party this year. It urges more 
friendly relations with Russia and a 
program of liberal legislation. The Com- 
munist party is backing the Wallace 
Taylor ticket. Many people believe the 
Communists really control the Progres- 
sive party. 

The States’ Rights Democrats expect 
to carry a few Southern states. The Pro- 
gressives may get a large vote in some 
northern and western states. But, on the 
basis of public-opinion polls this sum- 
mer, the two new parties will receive 
a small fraction of the votes on Elec- 
tion Day, November 2. The President 
to be inaugurated next January 20 will 
in all probability be either Dewey or 
Truman. 


We Elect Congress, Too 


On November 2 we elect all mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and one third of the Senate. Most polit- 
ical observers believe the Republicans 
will again have a majority in the House. 
Democrats have a “fighting chance” to 
regain control of the Senate. If they 
can win four seats now held by Repub- 
licans, the Democrats probably will hold 
a small majority in the Senate. 

With the October 6 issue, World 
Week will bring you full details on the 
election campaign, in the form of a spe- 
cial 16-page section, “AMERICA 
VOTES.” 


* Means phrase is defined on page 34. 


* 


Progressives — for President, Henry 
A. Wallace, of Iowa, former Vice-Presi- 
dent; for Vice-President, Glen H. Taylor, 
Senator from Idaho. ‘ 

States’ Rights Democrats — for Presi- 
dent, J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of 
South Carolina; for Vice-President, 
Fielding L. Wright, Governor of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Socialists — for President, Norman 
Thomas (nominated for the sixth time) ; 
for Vice-President, Tucker P. Smith, 



































































































Some Yanks in 


By Herman L. Masin 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


London 


Introducing high-school hot-shot Bob Mathias, 
the world’s No. 1 all-around track athlete 


NLESS you've been living in a cave 

the past few months, you surely 

know that the United States ran 
away with everything but Buckingham 
Palace at the 1948 Olympic Games in 
London last summer. 

All our boys did was cop 11 of the 
24 track events and every one of the 
eight swimming races! They collected 
enough gold in the form of first-place 
medals, to cap every bad tooth in the 
western hemisphere. 

Heroes? The list reads like a roll call 
in the infantry. Harrison Dillard, Guinn 
Smith, Mel Patton, Wally Ris, Mal 
Whitfield, and Sammy Lee are just a 
few of the fleet-foots and pool sharks 
who led the gold rush for Unc'e Sam. 

But me, I'll take the two 17-year-old 
high school “babies” of the team— 
Jimmy McLane, a former Bechtel High 
School (Akron, Ohio) boy now attend- 
ing Andover (Mass.) Academy; and 
Bob Mathias, a young giant out of 
Tulare (Calif.) High. 

Jimmy copped the 1,500-me- 


ter free-style crown and finished second 
in the 400-meter free-style swim, while 
big Bob won out in the toughest com- 
petition of all — the decathlon. 

The decathlon consists of ten tough 
events based on running, vaulting, 
jumping, hurdling, and throwing; and 
it takes a guy who is a combination of 
a kangaroo, an eagle, and an elephant 
to do well in them. : 

That’s Bob Mathias. What schoolboy 
Bob had to go through should only hap- 
pen to a radio comedian. 

The decathlon test was scheduled 
over two days. On the first day Bob had 
to compete for 10 solid hours. The next 
day a driving rain crippled the time 
schedule, -and Bob had to sweat and 
strain for 12 more hours. 

Everything that could happen, hap- 
pened. At one horrible point, a blunder- 
ing badge-wearer swept up the marker 
indicating Bob’s discus throw, necessi- 
tating a 90-minute search in the rain 
and darkness for the pin-point marking 
Bob’s toss. 
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By the time the eighth event rolled BOB MATH 
around, it was pitch black, with the@ ‘ool won 
only light coming from the pale bulbs # the events 
in the stands and the ecrie glow of the ™ *St, which | 
Olympic torch. pic Games 

Not only were the pits and runways ® 
slimy as banana peels, but the Tulareq 
superman had to throw the javelin with 
a flashlight marking the foul line: Be 
tween tries he huddled under a blanket # 
in the rain. 

After winning the event, Bob an-9 
nounced that he was giving the decath- 
lon back to the Greeks; that he’d never # 
compete in another decathlon again 
Besides, he was more interested in bas 
ketball and football. At halfback for 
Tulare last fall, he averaged eight yards 
a carry; and in basketball, his true love, 
he chalked up 18 points a game. - 3 

Bob is 6 feet, 143 inches tall, weighs? 
190 pounds, and wants to be a doctor 
like his dad. 4 

Nearly every college in the land ig 
hot on young Bob’s trail. The story 
he will enroll at either Stanford oF 
California this fall. P 

As far as I know only two other hig 
school students — both girls — made o 
Olympic team! Zoe Ann Olsen, of Oz 
land, Calif., who finished second in 











































Pwomen’s low-diving event; and Mae 
» Faggs, of Bayside High (Long Island, 
N. Y.), who ran in the 200-meter dash. 

Mae, at 16 years of age, was the baby 
of the entire Olympic team. By the 
‘time the next Olympics roll around 
(1952), Mae ought to be ready to run 
away and hide from every girl sprinter 
in the world. 

The gold medal for humor was won 
unofficially, by a flyweight fighter from 
Argentina named Pascual Perez. When 
Pascual weighed in for his first match, 
the scale showed that he was an ounce 
or so over the limit. 

Now, according to Olympic rules, a 
man may weigh in only once. He can- 
| not get off the scales, go sweat off some 
lard, and return for another weigh-in. 
So Pascual stayed on the scales while 
his trainers went to work. 

They gave him a haircut. He was still 
too heavy. The beam refused to 
balance. They clipped his fingernails, 
then his toenails. No luck. 

So they called for brushes and swept 
invisible specks of dust from the scale. 
No go. In desperation they washed all 
the dirt from the bottom of his bare 
feet, then gave him a terrific massage. 
No soap — “ascual remained over- 
weight. 

Argentina’s brain-trust gazed wildly 
at one another. “Then one of them 
snapped his fingers and smiled. “We 
protest the scales,” he said. 

P.S. Pascual got to fight and won the 
championship, too. 


BOB MATHIAS, Tulare (Calif.) High 
School wonder, performing a few of 
the events in the tough decathlon 
test, which he won at the 1948 Olym- 
pic Games in London last month. 
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HOUSE AFIRE ! 


THE guys on the radio who give away 
automobiles, electric stoves, and tame 
elephants are pikers compared to the 
baseball people. Our ball-bat magnates 
go around handing out fat fistfuls of 
cash. 

Young talent is so scarce and the bid- 
ding for it so keen, that a club will pay 
practically anything to sign up a good 
prospect. Almost any teen-ager who can 
pitch a ball or smack it with a thick 
club stands a good chance of picking up 
a bundle of loot. 

I'm exaggerating, of course. But the 
bonuses being dished out to promising 
young players are truly staggeriug. 

Back in 1941 Detroit set an all-time 
high for bonuses when they handed 
Dick Wakefield’s mama $52,000 in cash 
and an automobile for assigning her 
boy to the Tiger club. 

The record stood until last year when 
the Phillies paid the parents of young 
Curt Simmons $65,000 to sign a con- 
tract. Then the Braves laid out about 
$70,000 in coarse bank notes for the 
signature of John Antonelli, a young 
pitcher. 

All this must have shamed the De- 
troit owners. For last month they set 
out to recapture the world’s record for 
bonuses. They gave $75,000 and two 
new cars to sign up a young catcher, 
Frank House, fresh out of Bessemer 
(Ala.) High School. 


7 


Although personally I wouldn't dish 
out 75 grand (if I had it) for any kind 
of House, 18-year-old Frank is supposed 
to be worth the dough. For one thing, 
his papa has been training him for the 
big leagues since Frank was big enough 
to heft a catcher’s mitt. 

Want to know what he batted for 
Bessemer during his high school career? 
Hold on to your socks, friends, you 
won't believe it. Frank hit an even .850! 

He is a fast runner, owns a trigger 
arm, and clouts a long ball. At Besse- 
mer, in addition to starring in baseball, 
he made all-staté in football and won 
his letter in basketball. 

His nickname — “Pig.” No, I’m not 
being nasty or jealous. That just hap- 
pens to be what his family@ealls him. 

No one in Hartford, Conn., is going 
to ask Larry Amann, coach of the high 
school track, swimming, and cross-coun- 
try teams, to improve on his 1947-48 
record. Larry won the state title in 
every sport he coached last season! 

In his 24 years at Hartford High, 
Larry has copped 8 track, 6 cross-coun- 
try, and 14 swimming crowns, All in 
all, he has produced 18 unbeaten teams. 

Back in the days when Babe Her- 
man was the chief problem child of the 
Dodgers, he had to decide what to buy 
for his son’s birthday. “Get him an 
encyclopedia,” suggested one of his 
teammates. 

“Nuts to that,” the Babe replied. “Let 
him walk to school like I had to do.” 









UGUST, 1914-—when the First 
World War broke out — ended one 
age and began another for everyone 

then living. Including me! I was a 
young man then, and I believed that 
the world was steadily getting better 
and better. 

The brief war between Russia and 
Japan in 1905 was, I had imagined, 
the last childish brawi of which man- 
kind, grown up at last, would ever be 
guilty. Torture and persecution were 
black chapters out of the distant past — 
chapters that made me shudder and 
seemed to have nothing in common with 
our age. Anesthetics had almost con- 


quered pain, medicine was rapidly over- 


coming disease. The muckrakers, or 


journalistic reformers of those days, had 
only to show up dishonesty and in- 
justice, I thought, and corruption and 
poverty would melt away before the 
warming breath of “Progress.” 

I was not alone in my youthful and 
mesting faith in the future. One day, 
years later, I was discussing with the 
great American historian, Charles 
Beard, the question: What was human- 
ity’s closest approach to the Golden 
Age? It surely was not in the 1930s! 
We agreed that it had been in the 
decade and a half between the Spanish- 
American War and World War I. That, 
we decided, had -been the Golden Age 
because it was the Age of Hope. 


The Challenge of Our Times 


And now that the Second World War 
is hardly over, one of our great prob- 
lems is how to avert still. another con- 
flict that might be humanity’s last. In 

a few years we have gone a long 
way. from the light into the darkness. 
We know now that social progress 
doesn’t happen automatically. 

Yet here we are, not yesterday but 
gc today. Old or young, we've got to live 


in the age into which we were born. If 
these are difficult times, they are never- 
theless our times. All the problems or 
issues that we face are only a part of 
the super-problem of how best to ad- 
just ourselves, each of us individually 
and all of us together, to life in the 
middle of the twentieth century. That 
is a large order. 

How can we live in harmony with 
an age of such wild confusion? No 
past generation had a problem ap- 
proaching this in complexity or chal- 
lenge. There have been more difficult 
times, yes. War, slavery, disease, want, 
and fear have again and again preyed 
upon the human race. The ravages of 
disease and war were greater when man 
had poorer resources with which to re- 
sist them. But never before have threats 
to man’s happiness seemed to hold him 
so powerless when he had prosperity 
almost within his grasp. Never before 
has mankind been so frustrated by fear 
and anxiety. 


Digging Out the “Great Issues” 


Future essays in this series will iden- 
tify and discuss problems, or “Issues,” 
so clearly basic that they deserve to be 
called “Great.” We shall see how a few 
broad issues underlie what may seem 
to us a bewildering variety of obstacles 
to human happiress. We shall take a 
look at our resources for clearing these 
hurdles. We shall weigh the merits and 
demerits of different plans for surmount- 
ing them. 

Back of any approach to the solution 
of a social problem is our pattern of 
thinking. Every one of us has his own 
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ool Students 


By Philip A. Knowlton 


prejudice. Beware of that last combina- 
tion. It is dangerous! 

Of abstract or formal philosophy a 
short magazine article (or a long one, 
for that matter) could ‘not lay down the 
simplest beginnings. When the Greeks 
coined the word philosophy twenty-five 
hundred years ago, it meant love of 
wisdom. No better definition is possible 


_ today. 


Formal Versus Informal Philosophy 


Philosophy deals with the principles 
or meanings that lie back of everything 
we experience. It has to do with how 
our minds work, what things really are, 
and how we can really “know” any- 
thing. It makes us appreciate how mys- 
terious that relation between inner 
thought and the outside world which 
we call knowledge really is. It points 
out the miracle that takes place when 
one mind “gets into” another and we 
communicate. 


These general theories may be fasoi- — 


nating, but we are more often concerned 
with a few special branches of philos- 
ophy that deal with human affairs. It 


fis these practical branches that daily 


affect the lives of boys and girls and 
men and women. They guide us (or 
perhaps, misguide us) in managing our 
lives. We call these branches disciplines. 


‘Among the more practical disciplines 


of philosophy are the following: 

Logic states the principles of correct 
thinking and sound reasoning. You 
would be surprised at the violations of 
the simplest rules of logic that occur 
both in the speech and in the writing of 
supposedly educated persons. 

Ethics deals with the distinction be- 
tween good and evil acts. Surely this 
is an important theme in a world where 
all of us seek praise and shun blame 
for what we do. 

Politics, or political science, explains 
why government is needed, what, dif- 
ferent kinds of government are possible, 
and the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. Are certain forms of govern- 


| ment that appear to be unlike actually 
pepposites, or are some features com- 


mon to both? Is any kind of government 
fall good or all bad? One studies the 


questions as these. _ 

Of course you have not yet studied 
“book” philosophy. Schools that stress 
the study of current affairs and supple- 
ment books with magazines are likely 
to teach~more philosophy than most 
schools do in strictly textbook courses. 
But formal philosophy is a college, not 
a high school, subject. 


You Need a Personal Philosophy 


Nevertheless, can you afford to leave 
high school without at least a carefully 
thought-out homemade philosophy of 
your ~wn?P By no means. Man has al- 
ways needed a set of principles to guide 
his thinking. In today’s disturbed and 
complicated world such a need is 
greater than ever before. 

This opening article in a series of 
ten cannot, in itself, give you a philos- 
ophy of life. Later articles may, I hope, 
suggest a few planks for your own per- 
sonal platform of beliefs and prefer- 
ences about the Great Issues that face 
us all. But no philosophy is really «a 
philosophy unless it is largely self-made 
— hammered out on the anvil of your 
own experience. 


TEN $64 QUESTIONS 


EEN-AGERS have been known 

to star on quiz shows. They like 
to answer questions, and they're 
even better at asking them. In the 
whirling merry-go-round of today’s 
world they have plenty to ask 
about. For never have so many 
people been so uncertain about the 
right ways to live, to get along with 
others, and to solve the terrific 
problems that bedevil mankind. 

The editors of Scholastic Mag- 
azines decided that something 
ought to be done about it. They 
had heard of a course called “Great 
Issues” at Dartmouth College, 
where several hundred students sit 
down with thoughtful faculty mem- 
bers and outside lecturers, and 
talk over a few of the outstanding 
issues that men have argued about 
for centuries. We cannot gather 
high school] students from all over 
the country into such a round table. 
But we can present, through the 
printed page, a series of discussions 
by a wise leader, to help us clarify 
our minds and work out a few con- 
sistent principles on important 
problems. That is what we are go- 
ing to do in this special series on 
“Great Issues Facing High School 
Students” this year. 
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principles of government to answer such 











PHILIP A. KNOWLTON 


Right now I want to point out a few 
preliminary beliefs and attitudes that 
may prove helpful to a student in ar- 
riving at a truly mature outlook upon 
life and its problems. Here they are: 


Planks for a Personal Platform 


1. It pays to respect your own mind. 
If you have tried your best to under- 
stand a political speech and find the 
arguments too “deep” to comprehend, 
you have cause to be suspicious. Much 
that is shallow, meaningless, or untrue 
gets by because of the credulity of read- 


The author of these articles is 
Mr. Philip A. Knowlton, editor of 
the Educational Division of The 
Macmillan Company. He has 
taught in high schools in California 
and Michigan, and in Stanford Uni- 
versity. Besides editing, he has 
written numerous books and maga- 
zine articles, and once he wrote all 
the copy for a weekly newspaper 
for high schools. 

He was for a short time an en- 
gineer hiking over hundreds of 
miles of Alaska’s mountains on foot. 
He served as a lieutenant in the 
Aviation Corps in World War I. 
Once, when principal of the Fair- 
banks (Alaska) High School. he 
says he was “bitten by the Great 
Issue bug myself.” He brought in 
a banker to teach money, a Con- 
gressman to teach government, and 
the Federal judge to teach about the 
courts. But the local talent was 
stumped when they came to study 
some of the tough social problems 
tWat we are going to tackle now. 

Watch for the next “Great Issue” 
in the October 13 issue. It will be 
on Government: What is the best 
kind of political system for modern _ 
man, and how can we perfect our 
democracy? 





















































ers or listeners. An amazing number of 
p are taken in by “double talk.” 

are mathematical formulas and 
principles of physics so complicated that 
only specialists can understand them. 
But in everyday affairs one should dis- 
trust all statements that are willfully 
obscure or that are hard to believe when 
carefully examiried. Do not accept 
hocus-pocus as gospel. Especially in 
election year! 

*@. Short cuts in expression are ad- 
mirable in mathematics; they are what 
makes algebra tick. But when we try 
to apply the x-y-z system to the label- 

of human beings, we are likely to 
into error. Words like radical, com- 
munist, liberal, conservative, justice, 
democracy do, to be sure, 
a lot of meaning into a few 
letters. But there is usually either too 
little meaning or too much. Such words 
cannot fully or fairly describe a man 
or an idea; or perhaps they overdescribe 
them. The simplest of people or of re- 
lations between people are many-sided. 
So we cannot define them with one 
hackneyed word. 

8. The quest for truth is man’s high- 
est function. This being the case, one 
debases himself if he permits his de- 
sires to influence his beliefs. Students 
of the natural sciences learn respect for 
what is called the scientific method. 
That method is equally valid in the 
study of human affairs, but it is even 
more difficult to apply. It takes courage 
to follow facts when they may lead to 
unwelcome conclusions that upset us 
or even blast our hopes. An optimist 
deserves to be respected only so long 


slang, which sometimes contains much 
a boiled-down wisdom, puts this idea 
3 neatly: “Don’t kid yourself!” 
3 4. Listen to the unpopular side of any 
. question—the side that is unpopular 
with you. Read the newspapers with 
which you disagree. Give all points of 
ey view a chance to persuade you. If every- 
+ body chose his listening and his reading 
ee ~ go as merely to reinforce his beliefs, 
eventually all people would think in 
ruts. Thinking in a rut is a poor sub- 
stitute for free thought. 


You and Other People 


8. Future welfare, both of yourself 
and of others, is a worthier erid than 
your present pleasure. This is both the 
most important and the most difficult of 
all lessons. No one ever learns it per- 
fectly. But the nearer one comes “to 
learning it and applying it, the greater 
is likely to be his success in life and his 
value to society. Even if one cares 
nothing for the welfare of others, long- 

range planning pays off better than 
short. sighted selfishness. Life insurance, 
taken out early in life, is more than pro- 
tection for your dependents — it protects 
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as his hopes are based on reality. Our . 








your own future too. To prefer to “blow 
in” the trifling cost of an insurance 
premium because the benefits of in- 
surance are too remote to be felt now 
would be stupid. 

6. People are- more important than 
property. Property is important only be- 
cause of its value to people. In so far 
as we recognize “rights,” we must re- 
member that the right to use or to keep 
or to enjoy property is merely one kind 
of right. Rights of other kinds may be 
even more basic and more vital. 

On the other hand, measures de- 
signed to tax property-owners for the 
benefit of others who have little or no 
property need to be carefully consid- 
ered from the standpoint of their effects 
on people’s habits and motives. It is 
right and necessary to have social secur- 
ity provisions to relieve suffering, to 
support the old and infirm, and to help 
those who are unemployed through no 
fault of their own. But if a law made 
living “on relief’ more attractive than 
working for wages, it would discourage 
work, reward laziness, and destroy the 
very source from which all government 
resources must come—the constant 


production of goods and services. It is 
the business of a good social system to 
provide for all citizens, 


as nearly as 












possible, a fair and equal a 
G eas. But it is not its business $ 


become a convenient source of a “hand- 
out” for every loafer. > 
7. We cannot all be leaders. Howl - 
ever mechanized the age in which we = 
live, there are bound to be several work- 
ers to each boss. The dignity of work 
should be recognized. Any useful job 
should be adequately rewarded. Wo 
should be so efficient and management) 
so fair that the rewards for work are @ 
great enough to make the life of a @ 
workingman satisfying. It should be™ 
possible for a ditchdigger as well as a | 
banker to share an interest in music, | 
art, reading, sports, and other leisure 
activities that make life worth while. | 
8. As life grows more and more com- | 
plicated, it becomes necessary to be! 
loyal to larger and larger groups. But 
one must not, in this larger loyalty, be 
disloyal to the smaller groups of which 
the larger ones are composed. A mem- 
ber of a household should naturally feel 
that his first duty is to his family. When? 
you step outside the home, however; _ 
you become involved in a constantly | 
expanding circle of acquaintances 
organizations: you have an obligation to 
your church, for example, and if a stu- 
dent, to your school, your Scout troop 
or your team. As a wage-earner or em-) 
ployee, you must cooperate with your’ 
shop boss or office co-workers, and may 
join a union or a business or neighbor 
hood associatiou. Clearly, too, you have? 
a special duty to your whole commu-" 
nity —the village, township, or city in” 
which you live. But such loyalties are 
not enough. Our state and our country) 
demand and deserve the loyalty of all ® 
their citizens. | 
And now at last, in the twentieth 
century, we begin to recognize the need 
for still another and more inclusive loy- 
alty—loyalty to mankind. We must § 
abolish war before it abolishes us. We 
























































must learn thai no nation or group of § Fincer-Fi 
nations can continue indefinitely to en- writer key: 
joy a standard of living far higher than § ""8er tips! 
that of the rest of the world. How, in § — 
this uneven and lopsided world, can sg Né 
we be loyal to mankind without being bg 
disloyal to our own country, commu- 
nity, family? Here is a problem that will 
face all of us for the rest of our lives. 
You al: 
Ask Yourself— All these fe 
1. Have you ever tried to think out a Margin . . 
personal philosophy for yourself on social which sets j 
questions? If so, what steps did you take, @ or the f 
and how would you go about getting : oo 
further light on the problem? | dozen other 
2. What is the difference between logi€® Available 


and ethics? How can they be helpful to the 

pesmate tere eres | and Arrow. $ 
8. Does the present disturbed and t Learn how e 

ening state of the world have any effect ‘ 

your daily life? What do you think you 

should do about it? 
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Bob Johnston 
is plenty hep 






1. You'd like Bob Johnston—a sophomore 
at University High, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He’s 
in everything. Basketball, tennis, student coun- 
cil, sports editor of the school paper, and presi- 
dent of the Latin Club. Bob’s not only a good 




























































student but also a good thinker. Interested in Dome o 
subjects like world affairs, government, business. fates so 
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Puieier Observatory sbiee 
Dome of Palomar observatory ro- 
tates so telescope scans entire sky. 


“@™5IND me a star, Bruce!” said the 

man with the tousled gray hair. 

We were sitting in a tiny steel cap- 
sule, six feet either way, six thousand 
feet above southern California. Dowa 
around the concrete base of the great 
Palomar observatory the chill mists 
swirled and a thermometer hanging to 
the wall of the capsule read 28°. Above 
us through a narrow slit in the great 
steel-and-aluminum dome a few stars 
shorie brightly. Far below was the Big 
Eye, the earth’s largest telescope, peer- 
ing out into the unknown farther than 
any eye ever had looked before. 

“How about your old friend Pollux?” 
asked Bruce Rule. He was far away, 
down at the controls in the great cavern 
that is the home of the giant reflector. 
His voice came to us through a squawk 
box, hollow and metallic. 

“Sure you don’t want Castor, Bruce?” 
asked the astronomer. 

“Don’t give me any of that old oil, 
Dr. Bowen.” , 

“All right.” A chuckle. “Give me 
Pollux.” . 

Dr, Ira S. Bowen — Ike to his fellow 
scientists — is a Seneca Falls, New York, 
boy who joined the California Institute 
of Technology staff as an instructor in 
1921 when he was twenty-two. He 
made his way to the top, in 1946 be- 
coming director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, with its 100-inch mirror, 
and more recently director of Palomar. 

We sat on a tiny steel chair hitched 
to the inside of the cell. The great 
sdome began to turn. The telescope, 
pwhich had been pointing to the zenith, 








tipped slowly horizontally and slewed 
around. We adjusted the chair with a 
handwhéel so that, as the cell tipped 
and slewed and swung, we kept on a 
fairly even keel. 

To get to the capsule you mount a 
tiny bridge that creeps slowly up the 
rounded inside of the dome until one 
end is directly over the top of the cam- 
era-station, and then climb down into 
the cell. You are now at what the astron- 


omers call the prime focus. The camera’ 


is at the point at which the light from 
a star, reflected by the mirror 55 feet 
away, is concentrated into a tiny disk 
about the size of a pinhead. 


Floating on an Oil Film 


In the capsule, you are actually in- 
side the telescope itself. The instru- 
ment, a latticework tube, is 55 feet long, 
up to 22 feet in diameter, and weighs 
140 tons. It is floated on a film of oil 
and so balanced that a baby could move 
it easily. 

In the center of the cell was a rect- 
angular hole through which, far away, 
you could see the shining surface of the 
great mirror. Into this hole Dr. Bowen 
fixed a five-by-seven plate-holder and 
pulled the’ slide. There was nothing 
there except a clear glass plate, with a 
cross etched near its center. 

Looking down through the plate, far 
below, you saw the great 200-inch mir- 
ror, a circle of light. 

“Don’t watch the mirror, focus on 
the plate,” said Dr. Bowen. He pointed 
to one edge of the plate. “Pollux will 
show up about here.” 


The Stars Stand Still 


The great telescope swung noiseless- 
ly and then, at the plate’s edge, there 
came a yellowish pinhead of light. It 
moved slowly across the glass and came 
to rest centered on the etched cross- 
lines. 

Like most people, we had believed 
that the 200-inch mirror would bring 
in a faint star the size of the moon. 

“Tt’s very small, isn’t it?” we said. 

“Now look,” said Dr. Bowen. He 
gave us a small magnifying glass, and 
through it Pollux sprang to life, a mag- 
nificent, sparkling gem in the blackness. 

mirror,” said Dr. Bowen, 
“doesn’t magnify the size of the star it’s 
looking at. It merely collects more light 
for spectographic work, and brings in 
the light of stars, nebulae and galaxies 
never seen before. But it cannot give 


First report on operation of 200-inch telescope 


By Jim Marshall 


Out of This World 


detailed pictures of stars; enlargements 
show merely blurs.” 

“Closing the diaphragm,” Dr. Bowen 
tells Bruce Rule. The automatic guiding 
apparatus which has held our star per- 
fectly on the crosslines by slowly turn- 
ing the telescopé to follow the star in 
its diurnal movement stops work, Far 
below, the leaves of the diaphragm fold 
inward and the mirror is hidden. The 
telescope slowly moves to the perpen- 
dicular. 

We climb out of the capsule to the 
traveling bridge, which has come crawl- 
ing up the inside of the dome. The tiny 
platform carries us down to the base of 
the dome, and from there a conven- 
tional elevator takes us farther down to 
the main floor. Here, to one side, glint- 
ing under hooded lamps, is the main 
control board. On its level surface are 
dials, switches and lettered buttons. 


Man at the Controls 


Bruce Rule, in heavy sweaters and 
stocking cap against the chill, stands at 
the controls. At his finger tips is one of 
the most intricate and sensitive ma- 
chines on earth. Its job is to find any 
known star within a period of seconds 
and swing 140 tons of steel and glass - 
dead onto this star seconds later. 

Tonight it’s just a test run. It will be 
months before the instrument really gets 
to work with its two assistants, the 48- 
and 18-inch Schmidt cameras, whose 
domes you can see from the main ob- 
servatory. 

These Schmidts will aet as finders for 
the 200-inch mirror. They can see, at 
one look, many times the amount of 
sky reflected in the main glass. 

But when all three instruments are 
working, what they find out, patiently 
translated by astrophysicists, may solve 
the puzzle of the universe. “May” is 
right. Because, to a reporter sitting up 
there in the darkness watching a tiny 
dot of brilliance drift slowly across a 
glass plate, the idea of a man trying to 
understand what’s going on farther out 
in space than any human mind can 
imagine is comparable to an ant trying 
to understand the solar system. _ 

(Condensed and reprinted from Col- 
lier’s Magazine by special permission.) 
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NEW LEADERS IN... 


--- Canada 


Who would succeed W. L. Macken- 
zie King, 73-year-old prime minister of 
Canada planning to retire shortly? That 
was the number one question in Cana- 
dian politics thi summer, and the an- 
swer came last month. The man is Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs (similar to our Sec- 
retary of State), and a native of the 
province of Quebec. 

Sixty-six-year-old St. Laurent was 
chosen by the Liberal party, which 
holds a majority of seats in the Cana- 
dian parliament. When Mackenzie King 
resigns his posts as Liberal party chief 
and as prime minister, St. Laurent will 
move into both positions. 

St. Laurent is a newcomer to politics, 
entering the King cabinet in 1941 after 
a distinguished career as an attorney. 
He will be the first French-Canadian 
prime minister in 37 years. However, 
St. Laurent does not hold the strong 
regional views of many of Quebec prov- 
ince’s citizens. In his acceptance speech, 
the new Liberal leader urged national 
unity above all else. 

St. Laurent’s father was French-Ca- 
nadian; his mother was of Irish descent. 
He has said that when he was young 
he did not know that French and Eng- 
lish -were Canada’s two official lan- 
guages. “I just thought,” he explains, 
“there was one way to talk to my 
mother, and another to talk to my 


father.” 


... France 


Andre Marie, 50-year-old Radical So- 


cialist, is France’s tenth premier since 
Worle War II. He took over after Rob- 
ert Schuman’s cabinet had lost support 
of the French parliament over the issue 
of army budget cuts. 

The parliament approved Marie’s pre- 
miership and national program in July. 
This continued France’s rule by the 
“Third Force”—men and parties op- 
, posed equally to the Communists and 
to Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s party. 

Premier Marie, a lawyer, has been a 
Radical Socialist leader for 20 years. 
(Despite their name, the Radical So- 
cialists are moderately conservative. ) 
Marie served in both world wars. Join- 
ing the Resistance movement after 
France fell in 1940, he was later de- 
ported and held for two years at Buch- 
enwald, the Nazi concentration camp. 

The new Marie cabinet includes Paul 
Reynaud, a former premier, as finance 
minister. Reynaud won parliament ap- 
proval last month for reforms which 
will give more power to the cabinet. 
These reforms are designed to speed 
France’s postwar recovery within the 
framework of the Marshall Plan. 
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-.. South Africa 


Dr. Daniel F. Malan, 74-year-old 
leader of the Nationalist party, is the 
new premier of the Union of South 
Africa. Allied with the Afrikaaner party, 
the Nationalists defeated Jan Christian 
Smuts’ United party in a general elec- 
tion early this summer. 

Malan’s victory apparently puts an 
end to 78-year-old General Smuts’ pol- 
icy of friendship and cooperation with 


_ Britain. Many Nationalist leaders, who 


are of Dutch descent, would like to take 
South Africa completely out of the Brit- 


NEW MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


International News Photos 


Secretary of Agriculture 


® CHARLES FRANKLIN BRANNAN, 
44 became Secretary of Agriculture on 
May 28, when the Senate approved his 
appointment by President Truman. A 
former Denver lawyer, he has been 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture since 
1944, in charge of soil conservation, 
grazing and irrigation programs. Bran- 
nan succeeded to the post left vacant 
by Clinton P. Anderson, who resigned 
to run for Democratic Senator from 
New Mexico. 








ish Empire. It is also Nationalist polic 
to continue or to tighten the restrictions 
on the dominion’s 8,000, 000 native; 
“coloreds,” and Asiatics. 

A former Dutch Reformed Church ; 
clergyman, Malan is a deep- voiced, # 
stocky man. He has edited the first # 
Nationalist newspaper, which calls for # 
the establishment of an independent ® 












South African republic. A) 
... The Netherlands a 

The people of The Netherlands, long # My 
accustomed to rule by a queen instead. mothe 
of a king, have a new feminine sover-@ child. 
eign. She is Queen Juliana, who took We 
over from her mother, Queen Wilhel- Botafc 
mina, on September 6. 2 utes b 

The aging Queen Wilhelmina cele- Ou 
brated her golden jubilee early this} surrou 
month, marking her 50 years of rule # beach. 
over The Netherlands. The powers of # room, 
the Dutch royal family are strictly lim- J _— back « 
ited, but Wilhelmina has taken an active} my fat 


part in dealing with legislation and i We 


other governmental matters. It is to be@ . I usua 
expected that Juliana will do likewise, ers ve 

Wilhelmina has voluntarily retired tropics 
from the throne, preferring to turn over # My 
her powers to her capable 39-year-old _ busine 
daughter. In 1937, Juliana married ® For 
Prince Bernhard, who comes from an eggs, | 
ancient German royal family. The cor™@ = milk o1 
ple now have four daughters — Beatrix, at noo 
10; Irene, 9; Margriet, 5; and Marijke, meat + 
1. Margriet was born in Canada, where very ré 
Juliana took her children during the® withou 
war, when her nation was Nazi-ruled # eat fru: 


; Wide World 
Secretary of Labor 


® MAURICE JOSEPH TOBIN, 47, as 
a loyal Democrat, last month answered § 
President Truman’s call to become Sec 

retary of Labor with a reluctant “yes.” 

In doing so, he gave up the chance 

win the Democratic nomination for # 
second two-year term as governor of 
Massachusetts. If Mr. Truman is de 
feated, Tobin will also be out of a jobs 
The tall, youthful-looking Bostonian v 
formerly mayor of Boston and gover 
of Massachusetts (1945-47). 
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By ALICE VIANNA 


AM 14 years old. I was born in the 
beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro, 
where I am still living. 

My father’s name is Joao and my 
mother’s name is Nancy. I am an only 
child. 

We have a comfortable home in 
Botafogo, a residential district 20 min- 
utes by bus from the center of the city. 

Our house is situated in a lovely spot 
surrounded by mountains and near the 
beach. It has four bedrooms, a living 
room, dining room, and a veranda. In 
back of the house there is a garage for 
my father’s car. He owns a Chevrolet. 

We also have a small garden, where 
I usually work on Sundays: I love flow- 
ers very much. Our garden has many 
tropical flowers. 

My father is manager of a printing 
business. 

For breakfast we have orange juice, 
eggs, bread and butter and jam, and 
milk or coffee. Our heaviest meal comes 
at noon. We usually have some kind of 
meat with black beans and rice. It is 
very rare that the noon meal is served 
without beans and rice. For dessert we 
eat fruits, pudding, or cheese. At dinner 
time we have a light meal. We have 
soup, fish, and sometimes a salad. 
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Alice Renato 


Two South American teen-agers 
tell the story 
of their daily lives 


I go to the Anglo-American school. 
It is a high school for boys and girls of 
the middle class. We study English, 
French, Spanish, and many other sub- 
jects. I speak French and English fairly 
well. Spanish, of course, is easy for 
Brazilian students, as it is very similar 
to our own language, Portuguese. 

I also study painting and sewing. 
I am a bit doubtful that I shall ever 
become a good painter, but I should 
like *o be able to paint the natural 
beauties of my country. 

When I finish school I hope to be a 
commercial secretary. 

(Continued on next page) 
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By RENATO GOMES 


LIVE in a small house in Sampaio, 
a suburb of Rio de Janeiro. There 


are only three in our family —my 
mother, my father, and I. I am 15 years 
old. 

My father works at a gas station. He 
is a good mechanic. Most of the men 
in Sampaio are workers like my father. 

My father does not earn very much, 
but we manage to get along. I work as 
an office boy during the day and go to 
junior high school at night. I earn $30 
a month. 

My classes are from seven until ten 
o'clock in the evening. I am studying 
geography, history, Portuguese gram- 
mar,:- mathematics, Latin, English, and - 
French. All high school students must 
study Latin, English, and French. 

In Brazil only elementary schooling 
is compulsory, It is not necessary to 
attend high school. I am going to school 
because I want to be an engineer. I am 
in my last year in junior high. When I 
finish I must attend senior high for 
three years before I may enter the uni- 
versity to study engineering. 

Although I work and go to school, 
I have time to enjoy myself. “My favo- 
rite game is one that started in the 

(Continued on next page) 
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ALICE VIANNA’S STORY 
(Continued from page 25) 


My father gives me an allowance 
every month. I am always able to save 
a certain amount of it. I believe that 
we should all know how to spend and 
how to. save. 

I am friends with a nice group of 
boys and girls who go to my school. We 
like to ride bicycles, to roller skate, and 
to swim. We also play volley ball, 
which is my favorite game. 

My friends and I sometimes go horse- 
back riding on my uncle’s farm in the 
state of Sao Paulo. We go to his farm 
at the end of the year when school is 
closed for the summer. We have a 
three-month vacation in the summer 


_ and a month-long vacation in the win- 


ter. It is summer in Brazil when it is 
winter in North America. 

At the farm in summer we wear col- 
ored handkerchiefs on our heads, sweat- 
ers, and long pants to protect ourselves 
from -the hot sun. In the evenings we 
dance to the music of accordions and 
violins. 

We Brazilian boys and girls like to 
listen and dance to popular songs from 
the United States. We also like to 
dance the way our friends in North 
America do. 

I like classical as well as popular 
‘music. I have a large collection of rec- 
ords, which I play on our phonograph. 
I enjoy listening to good music while 

' sitting in my favorite armchair. 

_ My parents help me choose the books 
I read. I fike biographies, history books, 

and science books. The science books 

Tread are not too advanced, in view of 


LEFT: Alice Vianna and her parents in front of their home in Rio de Janeiro 


I go to the movies twice a week, 
sometimes with my friends and some- 
times with my parents. My favorite 
film stars are Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, and Van Johnson. 

Every Sunday I go to church. I am 
Catholic. I believe that religion is very 
important in developing a person’s char- 
acter. 

Christmas comes in the summertime 
but we all have our Christmas trees. 
We decorate our trees with colored 
bulbs and balls, gold and silver tinsel, 
balloons, small toys; and gifts. 

At Easter, children receive bunnies 
holding baskets filled with chocolate 
eggs. 

We celebrate many “Saints’ Days.” 
The most popular are the days of St. 
Anthony (June 13), St. John (June 
24), and St. Peter (June 29). 


Fiesta in Brazil 


The Feast of St. John is a time for 
fireworks. Children explode firecrackers 
in tin cans on the streets. Boys all over 
the city sell firecrackers in small wood- 
en boxes decorated with Chinese lan- 
terns. 

Chilcren carry balloons of many dif- 
ferent shapes and colors. In big cities 
balloons are prohibited. 

Boys and girls dress up as “hill bill- 
ies.” Girls wear colored skirts, white 
blouses, and funny hats. They braid 
their hair and tie colored ribbons at the 
ends. Boys dress up in tight, short trous- 
ers, high boots, and straw hats, They 
dance and jump over bonfires. 

In the bonfires sweet potatoes are 
roasted. 

In Brazil we like to have fun as well 
as work, 


— 


. RIGHT: Renato Gomes and his house. 








RENATO GOMES’ STORY 
(Continued from page 25) 


United States. It is basketball. This 
game is growing in popularity in Brazil. 
Our basketball team reached the final 
round of the Olympic Games in London 
last month. 

We do not play baseball in Brazil. 
Soccer is our most popular sport. We 
call it “futebol.” 

On weekends I go with my family or 
friends to Paqueta, an island in Guana- 
bara Bay. Rio de Janeiro is located 
along this bay. 

On Paqueta we go picnicking, swim- 
ming, rowing, and bicycling. Some- 
times we rent carts drawn by donkeys 
and ride around the island. When we 
get thirsty we buy Guarana, a soft 
drink made from a fruit grown in north- 
ern Brazil. 

Mother prepares good simple meals. 
For breakfast we usually have bread 
and butter or biscuits and coffee with 
milk. At noon we eat black beans and 
rice, some meat, potatoes, and other 
vegetables. Oranges, bananas, or cheese 
finish off the meal. We often have fish 
for dinner, and of course vegetables. 

Mother sometimes makes <. special 
dish called feijoada completa. It is 
made with pork, beans, rice, and dried 
beef. All of these are cooked together 
with many different seasonings for sev- 
eral hours. Before eating it we pour a 
special flour called farinha over it. Fei- 
joada completa is served on Sunday. 

On Sunday mornings we go to church. 
I go to Sunday school. My parents and 
I sre Baptists, This makes us different 


from most Brazilians. Most Brazilians 


are Catholics. 
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“My brother was a 











3 Learn more about your Air Force 
e on Air Force Day, September 18. 


“H. was with the 8th Air Force. 
~ Flew thirty missions in those good old 
s B-17’s. I sure wished I was in his boots 
then, but it'll be his turn to envy me 
1 when I’ve graduated from college. I’m 
going into the U. S. Air Force, and 
3 [| then—oh, boy! Wait till T take off 
h 


in one of the big new jet bombers!” 


American Air Power has come a long 








se way since the Flying Forts made their 
h first attacks over Europe. Aircraft have 
al developed so swiftly that today some 
is of the new Air Force planes are three 
d times as large as the B-17 — close to 
er ; : 

ee three times as fast — and with almost 
a five times the effective range! 

a Some of the staunch old Fortresses 
h. are still in use. They're flying as radio- 
. | piloted “drones,” or serving as rescue 
7 @ planes, carrying lifeboats under their 


bbellies. But new and greater aircraft 


have now replaced them in the first- 
team line-up that defends the nation 
from attack and protects world peace. 

If you have flying in your blood — if 
you have the physical fitness and men- 
tal alertness to meet the high standards 
of the Air Force —thére’s a splendid 
opportunity waiting for you after you 
have completed your education. 

When you enlist in the U. S. Air 
Force, you're entering one of the finest 
careers open to any young American. 
You'll be in the thick of the amazing 
new developments in aviation, and 
you'll have good pay, good food and 
quarters, good friends while you work 
and learn. 

Aviation Cadet training, leading to 
pilot's wings and a commission, is now 
open both to Air Force enlisted men 


and to civilians who can meet the 





requirements. If you're eager for @ 
career in the air, plan now to enter 
the world’s number one school of avia- 


tion — the U. S. Air Force! 
U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE . 


me i. 3-< 


U. S. Air Force 





RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
GOVERNORS ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Please send me a copy of the Air 
Force’s new FREE booklet, “Getting 
Up in the World of Aviation.” 


Name 





Address 





City and State 


This coupon is applicable only to citizens 
resident in the United States of America. 




























THE 


AST week a group of us got to 

talking about books and reading. 

Not the kind we have to read, 

but the kind we get through the 

TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB — books to 
read for fun. 

The discussion became pretty heated 
because each one of us seemed to like 
something different, and it was sur- 
prising what some of us liked. Of 
course, blond and fluffy Mary Jane 
Simmons is just the type to go for ro- 
mance, but we were surprised to learn 
how serious she is about it. She be- 
lieves love is the greatest force in life 
and she sees romance in all people, 
places, and things. She claims she 
learns a lot from the love stories she’s 
always reading. Well — maybe she does. 
Goodness knows she’s gay and always 
dated a month in advance. 


UR regular fellow, Bill Stevens, 
turned out to be a “don't- 
fence-me-in” reader. He says, 
“Why wait until tomorrow to 

travel? Books will take you to every 
country in the world.” Bill says he has 
visited fifteen of them already. He 
claims to have just returned from North 
Borneo! Many of us enjoyed Land Be- 
low the Wind (about Borneo), which 
we got from the T-A-B CLUB last 


What Do You Read? 


BNEW once-a-month FEATURE T-A-B CLUB 





spring, but we didn’t really teel like 
we had been there — as Bill did. He 
probably will turn out to be another 
Adauesd Posty, and be on hand when 
the East or West Pole is discovered. 


HEY all labeled me a “Try and 

Stop Me” reader. It’s not that I 

expect to be a celebrity, but it’s 

fun to read about successful men 
and how they got that way. They say 
Benjamin Franklin’s great achieve- 
ment that brought him fame and riches 
grew out of his early reading. And I 
say “What was good enough for Ben 
is good enough for me.” I’ve really 
gained a lot of big-shot friends through 
my reading. Of course they don’t know 
me — not yet. 


ONE of us ever read much for 

fun until we joined the T-A-B 

CLUB last year. Now we all 

are carrying around Pocket 
Books and we get into some good argu- 
ments about the different books. I 
uess you never really know your 
friends until you learn what they like 
in the way of books, radio, movies, or 
music. 


Mcet, Ptr 


A Message from Mark Van Doren 


Pulitzer Prize 
winner Mark Van 
Doren, whose lat- 
est book, New 
Poems, is adding 
further fo his dis- 
tinguished literary 


reputation, tells us 
this about Shake- 
speare: “Shake- 


speare knew the 

people whose sto- 
ries he told, but he knew even better 
_ the people for whom he told them, and 


To T-A-B Club Members 


this means us, The reader of his plays 
is the person Shakespeare knows best. 
Great literature is about ourselves. It 
is about human nature, and Shake- 
speare understood this better than any 
man who has ever lived. That is why 
he is never out of date. Institutions 
and customs change, but man is always 
man. Shakespeare was and is the per- 
fect poet of mankind. He understands 
us better than we understand ourselves 
—until after we have read his plays. 
They are still the very best reading in 
the world.” 


Books for Spe 










Four Comedies of 
William Shakespeare | 


These great plays bring you the lighter 4 
side of the greatest playwright. The © 
merry mix-up of who is who in As You, # 
Like It, the rollicking characters of @ 
Puck and Bottom in A Midsummer @& 
Night’s Dream, the mischievous mix- @ 
ing of the sexes in Twelfth Night, and 
the entertaining magic of Prospero in ® 
The Tempest are all good fun. You will # 
like Mark Van Doren’s comments about # 
each. A must for your personal library. 7 









Forgive Us Our Trespasses 
Lloyd C. Douglas 


Dinny Brumm seemed just naturally to 
hate everyone. And why not? His § 
mother had died at his birth; his father § 
had deserted him; the evangelist fam- | 
ily with which he lived thought more © 
of money than goodness. He was bril- — 
liant. He was charming. But, he de- | 
stroyed with hate the people he de 
spised and the women he loved. What ¥ 
makes some people hate everyone? — 
You'll be surprised to find out what was # 
biting Dinny! Countless readers have 
made Lloyd Douglas one of the world’s 
most popular novelists. Practically every 
one of his books has been a best-seller, 
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Bill Stern's Favorite 
Football Stories 


Nothing ever pleased radio’s most fa- 
mous sports writer, Bill Stern, more 
than the fact that last year his book, 
My Favorite Sport Stories, was No. 1 
best-seller with T-A-B CLUB members. 
So pleased was he that he now has 
done this new collection for you — this 
time, all the stories and anecdotes con- 
cern football — the kickoff, first quarter, 
second quarter, third quarter, fourth 
quarter. They are amazing, humorous, 
and true gridiron tales. 
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We Took fo the Woods 
Louise Dickinson Rich 


Is life in the woods worthwhile? “I ask 
it,” says Mrs. Rich, “when I get up on 
a 20-below-zero morning to find the 
kitchen stove in one of its sullen moods. 
I don’t ask it when I see the moon 
swinging up above Pondy Dam.” Per- 
haps most people wouldn’t enjoy living 
in the woods, but you will ——- visit- 
ing there with these grand people who 
escaped big-city life and found adven- 
ture and happiness away from it all in 
the wilds. 


Above Suspicion 
Helen Macinnes 


A great deal happens in this story of 
espionage. Young Richard and Frances 
Myles were selected by the British For- 
eign office hecause they were “above 
suspicion” and so innocent. They could 
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slip by where secret agents feared to 
tread, to find out if a certain man in 
Nazi Germany was still alive. The con- 
test between these amateur babes in 
the woods and the deadly Gestapo is 
both humorous and breath-taking. 





READ ABOUT THE BOOKS 


Mark on the coupon the 
ones you wish to purchase. § 


Hand your coupon to your Club 
Secretary. Sorry, individual 
orders cannot be filled. A 
minimum order of tén books 
from a Club is required. 








Now you can join -the | 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Beginning now, all readers of this mag- 
azine can join the T-A-B CLUB. Scho- 
lastic Magazines have just announced 
that they will sponsor, jointly with 
Pocket Books, Inc., this book club for 
teen-agers. 

T-A-B CLUB provides you with books 
you really will enjoy reading (teen- 
agers, themselves, help pick the titles). 
An expensive proposition? Indeed, nol 
Each book costs only 25c — less than 
the price of a heavy malted. What's 
more, you receive a give-away book 
dividend for every four books you buy. 
There are no membership dues. You 
don’t sign up to buy any given number 
of books. But, ypu get a give-away 
book dividend for every four you do 
buy. If you buy a book a month, you 
get one at no cost the fifth month. If 
you buy all five each month, you get 
five give-away dividends at the end of 
the term. 

However, individual members cannot 


be accepted. You must join through a 
local T-A-B CLUB in your school. - 
Your teacher will be glad to send im 
the coupon on her copy of Scholastic 
Teacher, if she has not already checked 
the T-A-B CLUB box on her Scholastie 
order card, for full details about how 
to organize a Club, and the n 
materials. Undoubtedly, your teacher 
also will be happy to help get your 
T-A-B CLUB started — or, a group of 
you can organize and run it yourselves, 
Then, each month, you simply read in 
these pages about the five T-A-B CLUB 
books offered for that month, decide 
which ones you wish to buy, fill in the 
coupon, below, and hand it to your 
T-A-B CLUB Secretary. 

Soon you will be enjoying a book to 
your liking, and building yourself a 
gay, colorful, personal book shelf of 
your favorites. 

Why not decide today to join the 
T-A-B CLUB? 


Teen Age Book Club September Titles 





FOUR COMEDIES OF WM. SHAKESPEARE 





.FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES 





STERN‘S FAVORITE FOOTBALL STORIES 





WE TOOK TO THE WOODS 
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T-A-B CLUB SECRETARY. 





Check titles wanted above 
then hand in with 25¢ fer each beek ordered 
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x : WW IT COMEs to the question 
3 ‘ of doing your work well, 
. everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one.of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
» 44,000 locomotives in good running 


condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country . . . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in thé same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 


It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense—that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 
transportation. 
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sthe author, from Collier’s, June 12, 1948. 
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HE HAZE had lifted a little. It 
T= going to be hot, but not yet 

a while, for the first smoke of morn- 
ing was coming from old Walter’s cabin 
far back by the hickory grove. We were 
walking in single file, Brother Emory 
and I, our boots making a punching 
sound on the earth. I was in front and 
dared not look behind, but I could 
sense the tautness of his great, gaunt 
body as he followed me. 

“Go west,” he said. 

I turned that way, moving obliquely 
by the slave-made limestone fence, 
away from Brother Emory’s ramshackle 
house. The green smells of Kentucky's 
summer — honeysuckle, thistle, tobacco 
— seemed ranker for the powdered dust 
our boots kicked up. My palms felt 
moist against the rifle’s walnut stock. 

“Don't tighten up,” said Brother 
Emory. “Go slow — go slow.” 

I tried. I kept on thinking how he’d 
walk if he was out in front, the rifle 





Copyright 1948, by Crowell-Collier Pub- 
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By Nick Boddie Williams 
The problem was not how to use the gun 





resting easy in his hand, the one that 
had no thumb to it, only the scar where 
long ago he’d sheared it off with a 
tobacco knife. But it was hard to do. 
For this might be the morning that he 
let me have the rifle for my own. He’d 
promised me. “The time will come,” 
he'd said when I first came to visit him. 
“You'll learn.” 

I thought of that as we moved past 
the creek, and then ahead of us I saw 
the gravestones of the little cemetery 
on the rise of ground. I slowed uncer- 
tainly. 

“Go on,” said Brother Emory. 

“Between the graves?” I asked. 

His gray eyes, deep beneath his thick, 

gray brows, seemed cold, appraising. 


“You leery, boy?” 
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“No, sir,” I said. “Except —” 

“It shows no disrespect to walk 
among the dead,” said Brother Emory. 
“They don’t mind company. Might be 
pleasing to these boys to hear a gun 
again. They're General Forrest’s boys, 
some of them kin to you. Go on.” 

I didn’t like it but I went ahead. We 
moved between the graves upon the 
softer grass, until we reached the lime- 
stone fence again and followed that, 
down past the cattails of the creek until 
I saw the low-pitched eaves of Brother 
Emory’s house. Ther as we trudged 
into the waist-high corn, I heard him 
whisper, “Now!” 

The rabbit jumped. I raised the rifle 
and took aim and fired and hit him as 
I should have done. He leaped high in 
the air and plunged into the harrowed 
dirt, kicked and lay still. 3 

I turned excitedly. Somewhere, far — 




















off from us, a guinea gave its ‘silly, 


piercing cry. 

“Well go back now,” said Brother 
Emory, “fo’ Walter burns the hoecakes 
up. You're spindlin’, boy — you've got 
to do a lot of growin’ in the next three 


' ‘That hurt, and the must have known 

it, for he had seen my face when I 

* turned around. His hand came down 
upon my shoulder. 

“Look here, boy —” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That was a dandy shot.” He said it 
in that harsh, strong voice of his, the 
way that men can build a fire in boys’ 
hearts, never talking down. “That was 
a beauty, boy—but you're not ready 
for the gun. There’s more than aimin’ 
straight to bein’ ready for a gun.” 

“Yes, sir, but when —?” 

“The time will come,” he said. “You'll 
learn. You'll know.” 

And in that moment someone turned 
in at the gate. It was a buggy driven 
very fast, careening in the dust that 
spewed up after it. At first it was so 
far away that I could not be sure of 
who it was, and Brother Emory’s ad- 
miring whistle startled me. 

“Hattie!” he cried. He held his thumb- 
less hand above his eyes, his mouth 
fixed in a smile that had no merriment. 
And then: “My God! Look at that 
horse.” 

The horse was rearing in the buggy 
shafts. There was a twisting, slashing 
malice in the pawing of its hoofs, strik- 
ing like knives into the air and down 
at something in the lane. It must have 
been the cantankerous yelping of the 
hounds, awakened from their napping 
in the dust, for all at once old Walter 
burst out of Brother Emory’s house and 
we could hear his voice, angry and 
hoarse, shouting at them as he ran furi- 
ously toward the plunging horse. 

“You Fred! You Mike! You Sam Get 
out of from dere!” 

_ The buggy’s reins went tight. The 
horse stood in a rigid arc, held there, 
its ears laid back, compact with vio- 
lence. Then Walter grabbed its bridle 
and yanked down. 

“That Hattie!” Brother Emory groaned. 
“You better come on, boy — yo’ grand- 
ma’s here.” 

He went off with that country gait of 
his, long-legged, moving fast. I fol- 
lowed him, watching old Walter lead 
the jerking horse along. 

Grandmother sat there in the driver's 
seat, the reins taut in her tiny hands, 
and suddenly it came to me why she 
was here. 

“Brother Emory,” she'd said that 
spring when she was sending me to 
him, “wants you to come. It is his right. 
But, son, don’t mold yourself on Brother 
Emory. He’s always lived the way he 





wanted to, alone out there, and some 
of it has got the devil in it. Like the 
time—why, when he killed that lawyer 
back in Hopkinsville. Course it was 
self-defense, but Brother Emory might 
have argued out of it. Trouble is, he’s 
quick with guns and everybody knows 
it and that’s why some men try — well, 
men can’t seem to help it when they 
think they’re good with guns. But 
there’s no good in guns. No good at all.” 

It all came back to me as we ap- 
proached the house. Grandmother had 
already gone inside. Old Walter stood 
there with the horse, holding it warily, 
his eyes bugged out. 

“Sho mean,” he said, and Brother 
Emory nodded silently, but there was 
something in the look that passed be- 
tween them, something frightening, the 
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About the Author ... 


Nick Boddie Williams is no stranger to 
the South about which he writes. He 
attended public schools at Birmingham, 
Ala., Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas — 
and New York City. He studied at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
and the University of Texas. He was 
graduated in 1929. Since then he has 
been in the newspaper business in Fort 
Worth, Nashville and Los Angeles. He 
lives with his wife and four children at 
Pasadena, Calif. “I vote the Democratic 
ticket occasionally,” he says. “The four 
children are all Native Sons and 
Daughters, and those who express opin- 
ions are Republicans. I can hardly un- 
derstand or stand their Yankee accent 
and they can’t understand Uncle 


* Remus.” 
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way two men look cautiously on dan- 
ger. “Miss Hattie say she wait in where 
it cool.” 

“Yes, Walter. Thanks, Step lively, 
boy.” 

I said, “The gun?” 

“The gun?” he asked, as if aston- 
ished. Then: “You'll carry that, of 
course. Come on.” 

Grandmother stood beside the read- 
ing table in the living room. One corner 
of her white shawl was clenched in her 
hand. Her small black hat sat primly on 
her silver hair. She waited until we 
were well within the room. 

“T've come,” she said, “to take my 
grandson home with me.” 

“Why, mornin’, Hattie. Mornin’,” 
Brother Emory said. Gravely he took 
her in his arms, then stooped and kissed 
her forehead, “Hattie, you’re lookin’ 
mighty sweet.” 

“You're kind,” she said stiffly. 

“Oh, Hattie! No sense in actin’ up 
because you got a scare.” 

She shook her head. “No horse. can 





scare me, Brother Emory. But what 
I've heard about you and my grandson, © 
walking with a gun —” 

“Just huntin’ cottontails,” Brother ~ 
Emory explained. 

“Tm sure of that. But we must go. 
It’s a long drive to Clarkesville.” 

“With that particular horse, it’s liable 
to be longer than you think. You've gvt 



















no business drivin’ any hors: like that. THE B 
He’s a killer, Hattie—a born killer, as 1 
Why, when I suw him rear on you, & ¢ 
flailin’ his forefeet -t my hounds —” edit 
ee 6 : 
on I'll gentle him. I always . On 
Brother Emory laughed, shaking his see 
head. “You always try,” he said. “But month 
this time you’ve got more than you can = 
gentle. No, I'll drive you back. Walter 4 hs 
can follow in the rig.” He smiled dis- a y 
armingly. “Course not right now. Wal- “f x 
ter’s got work to do. Take off yo’ hat — se: 
take off yu’ hat— breakfast is almost mat : 
ready. It’s a gracious plenty for us all.” & Babe’ 
He strode toward the porch. “Walter! ; 
Put up Miss Hattie’s horse.” — Pa 
“Just a minute, Brother Emory.” Her , childhc 
voice, as always, had that small clarity how hi 
of silver bells, seeming so feminine, but Mary’s 
with a steadiness that meant unswerv- Md.); 
ing strength. “We. shan’t have time to the B. 
stay.” She turned to me. “Go pack your ¥ pitcher 
bag, son. Summer’s over. Soon you'll be brough 
going back to school. I want you with his firs 
me for the next few weeks.” League 
I moved uncertainly, but Brother in pitcl 
Emory’s hand hooked in the muscles of No o 
my arm. “Hattie,” he said, sharply, ing his 
“what you forget, my blood runs in his years; 
veins the same as yours. Joe’s blood, comple 
my brother’s blood —” adoratic 
“My husband’s blood,” Grandmother 
said. “I am aware of it, Brother Emory. . RELUCT 
But I won't have you teaching him de \ 
your wildness.” 1948. 
“Wildness?” he asked, and laughed. H 
It was a harsh laugh, bitter, short. “I ™ ry 
= remember when you didn’t call it Allen's . 
that.” : 
“Those days are long since past,” in rye 
Grandmother reminded him. ge 
He bowed, icily courteous. “No, Hat- §* * 6 ba 
tie, no. Nothing like that is ever past. van ray 
Joe could have told you that, if Joe had th . as 
lived. Joe understood us both. My bro- i — 
ther and your husband, Hattie. But, for Toe 
each of us, a little more than that. This pi wenckee 
was his gun —” laer, nev 
We heard the creaking of Grand- 7 Ret 
mother’s buggy going toward the barn. ers 
And in that old, ramshackle house, the Seanad 
summer morning’s heat come now at * waa 
last, the air seemed heavy suddenly, B . grant 
thick with the mustiness of long dry- Ae io 
rotted wood, of mattings moldering § . m4 ‘ 
upon the floor, of empty rooms, mil. @ sorely 
dewed. When Brother Emory spoke @ against 
again, his voice was hushed. ® typical. 
“You go help Walter, boy. Your@l thirteen 


(Continued on page 43) 
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thirteen colonies. 






THE BABE RUTH STORY, by Babe Ruth 
as told to Bob Considine. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 1948. $3 (hard-covered 
edition); $1 (paper-bound edition). 


One hundred thousand people 
jammed into Yankee Stadium last 
month — not to see a ball game, but just 
to see for the last time a man they loved. 
It was the greatest tribute of Babe 
Ruth’s long and thrilled-packed career. 
“The Babe’s” tragic death at 53 wrote 
“finis” to a great American success 
story. We are lucky to have it all set 
down here, just at this moment, in 
Babe’s own words, taken down by a 
top-notch sports writer. 

Here he speaks about his unhappy 
childhood frankly and honestly. He tells 
how he learned to play ball in the St. 
Mary’s Industrial School (Baltimore, 
Md.); and how he was signed up by 
the Baltimore Orioles as a_ rookie 
pitcher; how the Boston Red Sox 
brought him up to the “big time.” In 
his first full season in the American 


League (1915), the Babe led the loop -; 


in pitching! 

No one has ever come close to match- 
ing his home run record —714 in 21] 
years; and no one has ever won so 
completely, or held for so long, the 
adoration of the American public. 


RELUCTANT REBEL, by Frederic F. Van 
de Water. Duell, Sloan & Pierce. 
1948. $3.50. 


Here is a good historical novel. It’s a 
tale of a boy who became one of Ethan 
Allen’s trusted “Green Mountain boys” 
in Vermont before and during the Revo- 
lutionary War. It’s for both boys and 
girls who like a well-written, informa- 
tive, and stirring adventure story. 

The novel gives a vivid picture of 
the tense and courageous mood of the 
colonies and of the democratic spirit 
which was developing among the hardy 
pioneers. The hero, young Adam Cor- 
laer, newly arrived from London, is in- 
troduced to this spirit through the buck- 
skin-clad Vermonters. These men had 
cleared and set up homes on land 
claimed by lords of England as part of 
a grant from the King. Once Adam 
champions their cause, he finds himself 
a part of the larger struggle for inde- 
pendence; for the Vermonter’s revolt 
against the authority of England: was 
typical of the growing unrest in all 














“Now they can read what I write!” 


“The Kappa Kid... that’s me! 1 don’t have to 
‘de-code’ themes and reports anymore. My teachers 
are beamin’; : : and I’m schemin’ to take 
that Phi Beta Club by storm.” 
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"Outside income...youte mine! Surprising 
what a cinch it is to pick up 
extra typing jobs. Why, already 
my Smith-Corona bought me 
a swoony new dance dress.” 





lib be Tiohriedl dell: 


Smith-Corona has regulation keyboard 


(same as in big office machines) 







Plus these typing aids 
TOUCH SELECTOR, 
7 adjustments, light to heavy 
ALL,AROUND FRAME, 
sturdy, protects mechanism 
VARIABLE LINE SPACER, 
useful for typing forms 
FLOATING SHIFT, 
for easier, faster, 
quieter work 


ONE STROKE 
RIBBON REVERSE, 
saves ribbon wear 
PLUS GOOD LOOKS. .. plus 
speed ... plus long life... ~ 
everything else that comes from 
40 years of “know how.” 


Smith-Cor ONA Portable Typewriters 


“Finest Precision Writing Instrument of its Kind in the World.” 



























LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto; Ontarie. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbon, 



















STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. WHY WE EAT MEAT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the phrase which 
incorrectly completes the sentence. 
Each counts 6. Total 42. 


—&. Before the 18th century there 
was little or no meat industry because 
1. few people could afford to buy 
meat 
2. domestic animals were needed 
for work 
8. hides were generally considered 
more valuable than food quality 
of animals 
4. people did not realize that it was 
possible to eat meat 


__b. Some of the factors which made 
possible the modern meat industry 
were: 

1. development of mechanical- 
power sources made domestic 
animals less necessary as work 
animals 

. people stopped eating vegetables 
and fish 

. farmers learned to breed new 
types of animals with more meat 
on their bodies 

4. better ways were found to keep 
meat from spoiling 

—c. Each of the following is a great 
meat-producing country 

1. United States 3. Argentina 

2. India 4. Australia 


—d. The “big three” of meat animals 
includes 

1. cattle 

2. wild game 


3: sheep 
4. hogs 


——e. Meat animals don’t thrive in the 
tropics because 
1. diseases kill many of them 
2. tropical vegetation is not very 
nourishing 
8. tropical peoples do not keep 
domestic animals 
4, tropic heat is not good for meat 
animals 
__f. Countries or regions in the north 
temperate zone which produce large 
amounts of meat are 
. the United States 
. Russia 
8. northern South America 
. Europe 


__g. British contributions to the meat 
industry include 
1. scientific stock-breeding 
2. development of _ refrigerated 
steamships 
8. forcing competitors out of the 
market 
4. improvement 
Argentina 


of livestock in 
a 


ll. ““MR. PRESIDENT!” 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions write the name 
or word which best answers the ques- 
tion. Each counts 3. ‘votal 18. 


1. In what citv were three 


major Presidential nominating conven- 
tions of 1948 held? 
—________2. Who is the Republican 
nominee for President? 

8. Who is the Democratic 
nominee for President? 

4. Who is the. Progressive 
nominee for President? 

5. Who is the States’ 
Rights Democrat nominee for Presi- 
dent? 


________6. Who is the 
nominee for President? 
My ‘acore..._._..... 


Socialist 


ill. GREAT ISSUES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “Y” if it 
is a statement in which the author of 
the article believes, and an “N” if he 
does not. Each counts 5. Total 40. 

. Progress is automatic and we 
don’t have to worry about it. 

. Problems of today are simpler 
than in the distant past. 

. Philosophy and politics mean 
the same thing. 

. People are many-sided and can- 
not usually be described with 
one word, such as “radical” or 
“conservative.” 

5. Methods used in science can be 
applied to the search for truth 
in the study of human affairs. 

. Read the newspapers’ with 
which you disagree as well as 
those with which you agree. 

. You should wait until you are 
old to buy life insurance. 

. No nation can continue indef- 
initely to enjoy a standard of 
living higher than the rest of 
the world. 


My score___ My total score 





S-T-A-RR-ED W-0-R-D-S 


Words «tarred* in this issue are defined here. 


protein (pro ti in or pré tén) — A noun. 
Protein is a body-building substance. It 
is mt in all living cells, both animal 
Tae vegetable. Proteins are composed of 

- earbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and, 
~ usually, a little sulphur. To be healthy 
you must eat food containing protein, 
such as meat and fish, and also food con- 

-~ taining the other basic body-building 
~ and energy-giving substances — fat and 


: Rass: carbohydrate. 


temperate (tém pér at) — An adjective 
which means moderate. A _ temperate 
climate is a mild climate. The temperate 
zones of climate are those parts of the 
earth betweam about 23 degrees and 67 
degrees of latitude, on both sides of the 
equator. In general these regions have 
cooler summers than regions near the 
equator, and warmer winters than regions 
close to the North or South Pole. 

refrigeration (ré frij ér ad shin)—A 
noun. It is the act or process of cooling. 
Refrigeration makes it possible to trans- 
port meat long distances without spoiling. 

civil rights (siv il rits) — A noun. Civil 
rights are those privileges of a citizen 


which even the government cannot take 
away. In democratic nations like our own 
these rights include the right of free 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion, the right to vote, and other 
privileges guaranteed by the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


Saudi Arabia — si 60 dé a ra bi a 
Iraq —é rék 

Haganah — ha ga nah 

kibbutzim — ké boo tzém 

Tel Aviv — tél 4 viv 

Hakirya — ha ké rya 
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Carmen Cavallaro 


ETHER your'e ‘strictly 
from Dixie, a long hair, or 
a “bop” fan, you have to 


admit that Carmen Cavallaro plays a 
lot of piano. 

Carmen is one of the few pop pian- 
ists who can play a tune without mak- 
ing you feel that you've heard it a mil- 
lion times before. When he starts op- 
erating on things like Chopin’s Polo- 
naise, Warsaw Concerto, and Voodoo 
Moon (Enlloro), the guy becomes vio- 
lently exciting. 

His swift, sure, light touch, his feel- 
ing for mélodic and harmonic lines, his 
vivid imagination are a delight to the 
ear. Thanks 100 per cent to the Caval- 
laro touch, his band is now one of the 
nation’s top pop outfits. Each of the 
three records mentioned above has sold 
close to a million copies. 

When Carmen blew into town the 
other week, I put on my long hair, 
slipped a music sheet into my button- 
hole, and fox-trotted over to see him. 
Because~Carmen has always been pub- 
licized as the “dark Latin poet of the 
piano,” I expected to find him a bit of 
a stuffed shirt. He shattered the illu- 
sion in about the time it takes to play 
a bar of Tiger Rag. 

When I asked him what high school 
he attended, he broke out with: “De 
Witt C-L-I-N-T-O-N, boom!” That's 
the famous cheer of De Witt Clinton 
High School (New York City), the big- 
gest high school in the world. 

After I picked my jaw up off the 
floor, we began chatting like a pair of 
housewives over a back fence. While 
Carmen may look like the “dark Latin 
poet” type, he really is one of the boys 
—a simple, modest, friendly guy. 

His story proved to be as American 
as the Brooklyn Dodgers. His father, 
like Perry Como’s and Jimmy Durante’s, 
was a barber. His mother was a music 
lover. On Carmen’s third birthday, she 
installed a piano in the living room — 
and that was the end of the Cavallaros’ 
popularity in the neighborhood. Car- 



























































By Herman L. Masin 


men banged away at the 88 for two 
years. At five he began taking lessons. 

“By the time I reached high school, 
I was pretty good,” Carmen admitted, 
“but I couldn’t crash into the Clinton 
orchestra. They already had five pian- 
ists. One day I noted a vacancy be- 
hind one of the kettledrums. So I 
sneaked back there and picked up the 
sticks. When the conductor gave the 
signal, I let go with the tympani. The 
boom almost made him swallow his 
baton->~But he let me stay there.” 

It turned out that none of the five 
pianists could play anything intricate. 
Carmen bided his time until one day 
the conductor started tearing his few 
remaining strands of hair. Carmen then 
stepped forth and volunteered to play 
the piano. He doesn’t remember 
whether anyone laughed when he sat 
down to play, but he does remember 
he was immediately made first pianist. 

After. graduation, Carmen had no 
trouble breaking in with a couple of 
small bands. In no time at all, he was 
a featured side-man for such famous 
band-leaders as Abe Lyman, Al Kave- 
lin, and Enrique Madriguera. 

The next step, of course, was form- 
ing his own band. This he did in the 
fall of 39. The band had its ups and 
downs, and Carmen began wondering 
whether he had done the smart thing 
to strike out on his own. The convincer 
caine in the form of a record. 

The top hit of the day was a tune 
called Till the End of Time, based on 
Chopin’s A-Flat Polonaise. Decca Rec- 
ords wanted Carmen to make a popu- 
lar recording of it; but Carmen hesi- 
tated. He felt that he could do some- 
thing outstanding by playing it more 
in the classical manner. Decca decided 
to take a chance. 

The Cayallaro band at the time was 
playing a big movie house. After the 
last show at 12 P.M., the boys moved 
into the studio. They hammered away 
for nine hours on Chopin’s Polonaise; 
then, without going to bed, returned 
to the theatre for the first show. The 
record became the juke-box favorite of 
America, and Carmen knew he was 
“in” solid. 

The Warsaw Concerto and Voodoo 
Moon followed, then a flock of albums. 
Hollywood beckoned next and Carmen 
appeared in three big musicals. Since 
then, the band has played every big 
spot in the land; been on the radio sev- 
eral times; and is now touring the coun- 
try on a concert tour. 


Piano Poet 


Although Carmen seldom records any. 
genuine jazz, he loves the stuff and has 
“sat in on many informal jam sessions. 
He thinks Art Tatum, the famous jazz 
pianist, is “one of the greatest things 
that has happened to music.” Another 
jazz favorite of his is Charlie Parker, 
top “bop” saxophonist. 

Carmen attributes his own success 
to the fact that he plays a “legato” 
piano. “I look upon the piano as a per- 
cussion instrument, and there is danger 
attached to strikir.g chords sharply and 
savagely for dramatic effect. Maybe it 
looks good, but it just doesn’t sound 
right — at least not to me.” 

His favorite composers are Ravel and 
Debussy. The most exciting perform- 
ance of his career? “Playing, as chief 
soloist, at an All-Gershwin Memorial 
Concert in the Hollywood Bow! before 
25,000 people.” 

Another episode he won't easily for- 
get goes back to the time he was play- 
ing the Carlton Hotel in Washington. 
The late F.D.R. used to hold Cabinet 
dinners in a private room of that hotel. 

One evening Cavallaro was standing 
in the lobby as F.D.R. was being es- 
corted through. It was a warm evening 
and Carmen reached inside his coat 
pocket for a handkerchief. Six secret 
service men swooped, down, smashed 
at his hand, and sent him sprawling. 
F.D.R. grinned at the scene and waved 
at him. 

When I asked Carmen to pick his 
own favorite records, he hesitated a 
long moment as if to settle some con- 
flict in his mind. Then he said, “Art is 
a shifting thing. It can be one thing 
one time and something entirely dif- _ 
ferent the next. When listening to my 
records, I always find something want- 
ing, either from an artistic or a me 
chanical standpoint. Records, bein 
commercial, are never really perfect. 

I knew what was troubling him. The 
guy is a perfectionist and is still, at 
heart, a classical pianist. You can tell 
this by his choice of music and the way 
he plays it. 

“I'd like to give every high school 
student a word of advice,” he added. 
“Never underestimate your academic - 
training. Maybe you'll never apply it 
in your future life work; but it gives 
you a sound foundation. It furnishes a 
pattern for your thinking. It teaches 
you how to think and how to adjust 
yourself to different situations. What's 
more, it gives you an awareness of 
things and a confidence in yourself.” 

That being as neat a bit of advice 
as I’ve ever heard, I picked up my pen- 
cils and silently stole away. 


















NHE spectacular sun tan you 

picked up on the shores of Lake 

Woowootosa is beginning to 
fade. The “big thing” between you 
and Violet Vance — Woowootosa’s 
Lady of the Lake — has become just 
a pleasant memory. And a thick new 
history text confronts you with the 
grim fact that there are 300 years 
between “yours truly” and next sum- 

THAT'S one way of looking at it. 
And if you're all primed for a Sep- 
tember slump, you probably won't 
notice that the “new girl” who's re- 
fighting the Revolutionary War 
alongside you has bluer eyes than 
Violet — and a lot more brain. 

- Fun is where you find it. And you'll 
firid it in the school cafeteria, in the 
chem lab, in Dramatics Club — even 
in Mr. Muncie’s history 


have a New Look, if you meet it 
with a New Outlook. 

This could be the year you land a 
role in the class play, learn to josh 
with the girls as easily as “Flash” 
Carson does, or to hold a boy’s at- 
tention with Sal Shaker’s style. Why 
not? 

This weekly “Boy dates Girl” page 
is devoted to straightening out snags 
in your social life. If you have ques- 
tions on manners, dating, personal- 
ity, or party problems, send them to: 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Welll answer them on this page. 

About once a month this depart- 
ment “turns tables” and you answer 
the questions! See next week’s issue: 
Jam Session. 


Q. What should a boy do to “sell 
himself” on « first date? 


A. She was ordering a malted in 
Pete’s Place when you breezed in for 
your 4:30 refresher. You were inspired 
to say, “Make it two.” By the time Pete 
had whipped up the malteds, you'd 
managed to discover that she was foot- 
loose and fancy free —at least on Fri- 
day night. 

You landed the date; you're all hearts 
‘and off to a splendid September — pro- 
vided you stack up to her “great ex- 
pectations” on Friday night. The ques- 
tion is, just what does she expect? How 
do you get to be the fellow who carries 
home her algebra book for the rest of 
the year? 

Selling point — Number One: Select 
your entertainment carefully. Some- 
thing which provides an opportunity 
for both talk and action is probably 


cad 


class — if ' 


you're looking for it. The world will - 
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BOY dates sR 


ideal for a first date. If you spend the 
evening in a movie, Jo won’t know you 
any better at 11 o'clock than she did at 
8. On the other hand, if you while away 
the whole evening over cherry phos- 
phates, conversation may wear a little 
thin. If there is a teen hangout in your 
neighborhood where you can dance, 
play ping pong, etc., as well as talk, 
that would be a good choice. Bowling 
or listening to records at a friend’s home 
would have the same advantages. 

You might make several suggestions 
and let Jo choose the entertainment. 
Whatever you do, tell her about your 
plans in advance, so she won’t have to 
worry about what to wear. 

Number Two: Manage to land on her 
front doorstep — on time. 

Three: Don’t plan to whisk Jo out of 
the house before her parents get a good 
look at you. Even if you aren’t Boris 
Karloff in disguise, Mr. and Mrs. Daly 
don’t know it yet. ° 

When Jo introduces you to her 
mother and father, be prepared to spend 
15 or 20 minutes talking with them, be- 
fore you head out into the night. Mr. 
and Mrs. Daly aren’t going to ask for 
your credentials or put you through a 
grueling cross-examination. But they 
weuld like to know whether you're the 
sort of boy they'll be proud to have 
their daughter date, and they will note 
your appearance, manners, and whether 
you can carry on an intelligent conver- 
sation. 

Many boys make the mistake of 
slighting parents in their public rela- 
tions policy. But a little good will in the 


Parents’ Dept. will go a long way at 
some future date when Jo’s wangling for 
special late permission. 

Four: Be ready, willing, and eager 
to carry your share of the conversation 
with Jo. You don’t have to have Daniel 
Webster’s phrasing or Danny Kaye’s 
timing to keep a girl listening. But you 
do have to have an alert interest in 
any subjects she brings up, and a few 
opinions of your own. 

If you must be on an old familiar 
footing with a girl before your speech 
is inspired, it’s not a bad idea to arm 
yourself with . few timely topics with 
which to combat any awkward pauses 
during this first session. 

You might be able to do some spell- 
binding with information you picked up 
in that Popular Science article on sci- 
entists’ latest predictions about rocket- 
ing to the moon. Or if you find Jo's in- 
terested in affairs of the world, give her 
a digest of the comments made by your 
Belgiart pen-pal in his last letter. If she’s 


- secretary of the Players, you should get 


full cooperation if you steer the talk 
around to the latest good movies. 
When you're interested in being her 
leading man, don’t overlook the im- 
portance of leading questions. What 
does she want to do after she finishes 
high school? What does she think of the 
new movie and radio appreciation 
course that’s being offered at Adams 
High? What are her favorites in music? 
Five: Last, but not least, get her 
home on time — or a little on the early 
side to be safe. She will be as sorry to 


see a good evening come to a close as | 
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you will—but she’s the one who will 
ave to face the family fireworks if she 
| doesn’t meet the curfew. Extra prompt 


® service this time will prove that you're 


» a reliable fellow for future reference. 
Since she may feel embarrassed about 
telling you that 11 o'clock is the dead- 
line in the Daly. household, you'll rate 
| as super-smooth if you ask what time 
she would like to be home before you 
* start out on your date. 


Q. How should a girl accept a date? 


A. A straight question deserves a 
straight answer, and the answer is: 
“Okay, it’s a date!” No maybes or I'll 
let-you-knows, unless one of your “house 
rules” is parental permission for dates. 
If so, it’s better to tell him the real 
reason for your indecision than to let 
him think you're stalling for a fancier 
invitation. 

“Td love to, Bill, but I'll have to check 
with my mother first. May I let you 
know tomorrow?” sounds much more 
convincing and more complimentary 
than, “Well, er—uh, you see—uh, 
maybe —I— guess. I'll have to let you 
know.” Doesn’t it? 


Q. How can a girl refuse a date with- 
out hurting a boy's feelings? ‘Also, how 
can you get him to ask you for another 
date? 


A. If you already have a date, the 
way to refuse is: “I'm sorry. I have a 
date for that night.” If you want him to 
fee] sure that you'd like him to ask you 
for another date, you might add: “Could 
we make it some other time?” After 
that, it’s up to the boy to suggest an- 
other evening, if he’d like to. But don’t 
think your stock has dropped to zero if 
he replies with, “Sure. I'll call you.” He 
may have other dates lined up, in ad- 
vance; he may have a part-time job that 
sometimes puts him on the “night shift”; 
he may have responsibilities at home 
that make it impossible for him to plan 
ahead. However, if he really wanted 
the date in the first place, hel be back! 

If you don’t have a date for the eve- 
ning requested, but still wish to refuse, 
the only non-skid answer is: “I’m sorry. 
I have other plans.” If you'll stick to that 
story and not add tall tales, you'll never 
hurt anyone’s feelings. Hurt feelings 
come from your making “excuses,” such 
as a “splitting headache” or a “term 
paper,” and then being seen in the 
movies or at Pete’s Place with the “split- 
ting headache” sitting beside youl 
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HE GOOD old summertime — like 

any other season — produced some 
good movies and others which were not- 
so-good. To keep the record straight, 
we've compiled this round-up of films 
which should be due soon at your local 
theatres. 


MMIROPE (Warner Brothers. Pro- 
duced by Transatlantic Pictures. 
Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
In Technicolor.) 


In Rope, Hitchcock does it again — 
tums out a unique suspense film which 
will keep you on the edge of your seat! 
James Stewart takes the spotlight, drop- 
ping his usual bashful manner to play 
the part of a brilliant professor who 
unwittingly influences two of his stu- 
* dents (John Dahl and Farley Granger) 


don't miss. “Worthwhile. “Save your money. 





to commit a murder. The film’s camera 
technique is worth watching; the story 
covers only a few hours, and the action 
is presented very much as if it were a 
stage play. 


MM EASTER PARADE (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Freed. Directed 
by Charles Walters. In Techni- 
color.) 


New musicals will have to go far to 
beat Easter Parade for top song-and- 
dance routines. A fine tribute to Irving 
Berlin, this tuneful film features many 
of his grand old hits, and several new 
ones of Hit Parade calibre. They're all 
given royal treatment, in sparkling pro- 
duction numbers, by Fred Astaire, Judy 
Garland, and Ann Miller. The story adds 
nothing to the picture, but fortunately 


song. 


H. S. Potter.) 


Based on William Saroyan’s prize- 
winning play, this is a plotless tale about 


odd and assorted characters who wan- _ 


der in and out of a waterfront tavern. 
Nothing much happens, but everyone 
does a lot of talking —some of which 
is interesting, Occasionally the film 
comes to life with Paul Draper’s superb 


dancing and James Barton’s hilarious # 


portrayal of a spinner of tall tales. 


MiTHE ILLEGALS (Produced and 
directed by Meyer Levin for 


Americans for Haganah.) Dis- © 


tributed by Maybeir Films, Inc.) 


Although technically uneven, The 
Illegals is an interesting documentary. 
To make the film, Meyer Levin and a 
cameraman “traveled with Jewish dis- 
placed persons making their way from 


all parts of Europe to Palestine, via the: 


illegal “underground railway.” All the 
incidents were filmed as they actually 
happened. With the exception of the two 
leading characters, the cast consists 


entirely of displaced persons. Despite 








‘Thousands of players have discovered the excellent performance of 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. Try nylon and note the sharpness it 
brings to your strokes. You’ll like nylon’s resistance to moisture, its 
durability and resilience,-its freedom from fraying. For new rackets 
. a change to nylon tennis strings helps put 
more zip in your game. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 509, Arlington, N. J. 


... for restringing . . 


Tone in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,“ Monday Nights, NBC—Coast to Coast? 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


QU POND 


REG. U. 5, PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Nylon’s unequaled combination 
of advantages serves amateur and pro alike 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Ls 





m certainly glad I switched to nylon 
strings this season. The strings hold up 
beautifully. They resist moisture, and 
they’re strong and resilient. My play has §p 
never been better. I’d advise anyone to | 
use a nylon-strung racket.” 





the action concentrates on music and. 


MiUMTHE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
(United Artists. Produced by 
William Cagney. Directed by © 
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» crude conditions under which the 
lim was made, it contains many ef- 
Mective scenes which compensate . for 
Pthe poor sound track and other imper- 
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, 1A KEY LARGO (Warner Brothers. 
Produced by Jerry Wald. Di- 
prize- rected by John Houston.) 
about 


The semi-tropical Florida setting of 


wan- | 
Key Largo provides the background for 





ial this melodrama about an ex-Army major 
which (Humphrey Bogart) who visits the wife 
. (Lauren Bacall) of a dead buddy and 
uperb tangles. with a former big-time racketeer 
larious (Edward G. Robinson). The film’s basic 
s. theme is a good one, bringing out the 
yeteran’s personal reason for having 
Sand p eught in the war. The acting is com- 
in for gp petent, with special honors to Claire 
) Dis- Trevor, as the gangster’s “moll. 
» Meg MiMICKEY (Eagle Lion. Produced 
, The by Aubrey Schenck. Directed 
mtary. by Ralph Murphey. In Cine- 
and a color.) 
oom This hilarious musical catches the 
ia they | Pitt of teen-age life in a small Mid- 
ll the § Western town. Lois Butler plays the 
tually tole of a ball-playing tomboy. Hattie 
™ seal McDaniel, as the family maid, sides 
onsialil with Lois whenever she’s in “dutch 
respite with her father - which is most of the 
aad time. The movie is based on the novel, 


Clementine, by Peggy Goodwin, now 
available in Bantam Book form under 
the title of Mickey. 


MA DATE WITH JUDY (M-G-M. 
Produced by Joe Pasternak. 
Directed by Richard Thorpe.) 


Do any teen-agers talk only jive and 
devote all their time to antics? This un- 
tealistic (to us) story has Judy (Jane 
Powell) making a play for an “older 
man” (Robert Stack) because she’s “on 





Beckett). Wallace Beery, Elizabeth 
Taylor, and Carmen Miranda help to 
complicate — but not enliven — the pro- 
Z ceedings. However, there are two top- 
notch songs: “It’s a Most Unusual Day” 
and “Judaline. 


MTHE BABE RUTH STORY (AI- 
lied Artists. Produced and di- 
rected by Roy Del Ruth.) 










’ We're afraid Hollywood muffed this 

one. Too bad, just when the world 

ae mourns “the Babe.” William Bendix 
is a miscast as Ruth, and none of the 

nylon home-run king’s personal appeal comes 
ld up through. The story, which is supposedly 
based on Bob Considine’s book of the 

, and fame title, strays far from the facts. 
y has #However, it does portray honestly the 
me to @devotion which millions of young fans 


felt for “the Babe.” 


the outs” with her own O. A. O. (Scotty . 
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Johnny Lujack, All-American pass- 
ing wizard-and Charley Trippi, 
explosive backfield star say “You 
can’t beat a Wilson football.” So 
for the last word in a modern foot 
ball—at a moderate price—you'll 
want a Wilson Johnny Lujack or 
Charley Trippi ball. These balls 
are leaders in their field. Great for 
passing and kicking. Quality as- 
sured by the Wilson trade-mark, 
Available in a range of prices at 
Wilson dealers. 


_ NEW Films 
i COTBALL TODay” 
ASKETBALL TODay” 


rvice, 
Chan Dearborn St, 
hicago 3, Mlinois, — 





Lujack and Trippi 
are members of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities— ison & Co., inc. subsidiary 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


























the SEPTEMBER SKY 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


HE biggest news event of the sky 
Te this month is that autumn be- 

gins Sept. 22 at 10:22 p.m. (East- 
erm Standard Time.) This means that 
for the second time within the year the 
sun has reached a point on its apparent 
path (the ecliptic) where it crosses the 

. celestial equator. 

The points where the ecliptic and the 
celestial equator cross are called the 

uinoxes. These crossings occur near 

arch 21 and Sept. 23 each year. At 
these times day and night are equal and 
the sun’s most direct rays fall at the 
earth’s equator. (See illustration:) 

At this season of the year, the hours 
of daylight grow rapidly fewer. This 
means that the stargazer has more 
hours for his hobby. As the last rays 
of red and gold fade from the sky, look 
for some bright objects, the planets, to 
appear. These are often called “eve- 
ning stars” — although they are really 
planets. These planets are similar in 
many ways to our own planet, Earth. 


MERCURY HARD TO SEE 


Mercury, one of the “evening stars,” 
is hard to see. It is only six degrees 
above the western horizon at twilight. 
This means that in a city Mercury is 
often hidden by buildings and city 
lights. Try using a pair of binoculars 
or good opera glasses to locate this 
planet. 

Mars, the ruddy 
night sky, will be seen for an hour or 
two after sunset very low in the south- 
west this month. Jupiter, the giant 


wanderer of 


Winter 


E 3 uinox 


“3 5.P. 
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planet, is past the meridian at sunset 
and sets before midnight. 

The beautiful Harvest Moon will rise 
as the sun sets. The Harvest Moon is 
the full moon which appears closest to 
the time of the autumnal equinox. It 
was so named because its light aided 
the farmers in harvesting their crops 
during this period when days were 
growing shorter. 


HOW MANY STARS? 


Intermingled with these splendors the 
brighter stars will appear first. These 
are followed by their fainter compan- 
ions. Then quite suddenly we find our- 
selves blanketed under the darkness of 
a night sky filled with thousands of 
twinkling points of light. 

No one knows how many stars there 
are in the universe. However, the late 
Sir James Jeans, a famous English as- 
tronomer, tried to sum them up for us. 
He said he thought the number of stars 
in the universe is comparable to the 
number of grains of sand on all the 
beaches on this earth. At that rate, 
there are more'than we can ever hope 
to count or even imagine. But there are 
only about 9,000 stars which can be 
seen with the naked eve. And we can 
see less than 3,000 of these at any one 
time from any one spot. 

See if you can identify some of the 
most famous star figures (constella 
tions). The easiest ones to learn are 
those in the north. These are the cir 
cumpolar stars in your latitude and can 
be seen every night throughout the 





year. They never rise or set but 
swinging counter clockwise around 


pole star. The pole star is also called’ 


the North Star, or Polaris. 


This is how to discover which stars 7 
are circumpolar in your locality. Find.” 


the pole star. Then imagine that you 
have a giant compass. Place the point 


of the compass on the pole star. Place 7 


the pencil at the horizon, directly be- 
low the pole star. Then draw a circle. 
All the stars within the circle will be 
circumpolar stars. 


The Big Dipper is probably the best 


known group of stars in the northern 
hemisphere. This group of stars (aster- 
ism) is found in the constellation of 
Ursa Major, the Big Bear. It has three 
stars to mark its handle, four to indi- 
cate the bowl. All the stars are of about 
equal brilliance. With a good star chart 
you can note its position after sunset 


throughout the different seasons of the ~ 


year. 

(A good star chart may be obtained 
from the Book Corner, Hayden Plane-. 
tarium, New York 24, N. Y. The price 
is 25 cents plus 3 cents for postage. A 


special price may be arranged for large 


orders. ) 


FINDING POLARIS 


The two stars on the outer edge of 
the Big Dipper’s bow] are the “point- 
ers” that direct you to the pole star. 
Draw an imaginary line from Merak 
(at the base of the outer edge ,of the 
bowl) to Dubhe (at the rim) and ex- 
tend this line about five times that dis- 
tance. The first bright star you come to 
is the North Star, also known as Polaris 
or the pole star. Polaris marks the tip 
of the handle of the Little Dipper. 

This group of stars also has three stars 
marking the handle and four the bowl. It 
is not as conspicuous as the Big Dipper. 





of the spectator. 





STAR WORDS 


If the meaning of a star word is explained in the article, 
only the pronunciation is given here. 

ecliptic (ee-KLIP-tick) means the apparent path of the 
sun. The earth moves around the sun. But to us the sun ap- 
pears to be moving around the earth. The ecliptic is. the 
path along which the sun appears to be moving. 

celestial equator (see-LESS-chal ee-KWAY-ter). Imagine 
the extension of the earth’s equator out into space until it 
touches the walls of the sky. The line it would describe there 
is called the celestial equator. 

equinox (ee-kwi-noks). 

meridian (me-RID-i-an. Pronounce the e as in silent. the 
?s as in ill), An imaginary line (like thé equator) drawn 
from south to the zenith to north in the sky. The zenith 
(ZEE-nith) is the point in the heavens directly over the head 


eircumpolar (sir-kum-PO-ler). Around the pole. 
asterism (AS-ter-izm. Pronounce the a as in add.) 
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the Dippers are so arranged that when 
ne is upright the other is upside down, 


® and their handles extend in opposite di- 
erections. 


Now extend the line drawn to Polaris 
about the same distance again. It will 
lead you close to a w-shaped group, 
Cassiopeia, the lady in the chair. Here 
is the legend about Cassiopeia. 

Cassiopeia was_an ancient queen of 
Ethiopia. She was famous for her 
beauty. But she was a proud and 
haughty woman and boasted one time 
that she was more beautiful than the 
divine sea nymphs. This made the gods 
angry. So, as a punishment for her 
vanity, when Cassiopeia died the gods 
carried her to the sky and placed her 
in a chair upside down. And she’s there 
to this very day in that uncomfortable 
position. 

If you can identify these constella- 
tions, you have made a good beginning: 


MORNING STARS 


If you are early birds and arise be- 
fore the sun, all this month you will see 
Venus, a splendid “morning star.” The 
planet Venus rises several hours before 
the sun and stands about 40 degrees 
above the eastern horizon at sunrise. 

The planet Saturn is also a “morning 
star” this month. It may be seen very 
low on the eastern horizon just before 
sunrise. 


SEPTEMBER TIME TABLE 


SEPT. 3—New Moon 

SEPT. 10 — First Quarter 

SEPT. 18 — Full Moon (Harvest 
Moon) 

SEPT. 26 — Last Quarter 

SEPT. 22 — Autumn begins 


More “Sky” Articles Coming 


The first issue of Junior Scholastic 
each month will contain an astronomy 
feature by Miss Barry of the Hayden 
Planetarium. Look for the second article 
in the October 6th issue, which will be 
in two parts: Part 1 “The Larger Light,” 
facts about the sun; Part 2, “The 
October Sky.” 


Star Question 


Q. Can the Southern Cross constella- 
tion be seen from the northern hemi- 
sphere? 


A. Yes. At latitude 28 degrees north, 
about that of Tampa, Florida, it barely 
skims the southern horizon. It can be 
seen there only if you have a perfectly 
tlear sky low in the south, a rare con- 
dition. Further south the constellation 
tises higher. It can easily be seen from 
Hawaii, about 21 degrees north lati- 
tude, where it rises about seven de- 


tees above the southern horizon. 

















How to keep your snapshots 
from looking posed! 











Rise 


Don’t go spreading this around, but 
when I began taking pictures, they 
were pretty poor pictures. 

And the main trouble with them 
was that I just posed my subject, 
said: ‘Look this way!”’-and snapped 
the shutter. 

But that’s dead wrong. Don’t pose 
your subject like a wooden statue. 
Instead, have your subject doing 
something natural. 


Maybe washing the dog (as above). 
Or take a picture of a person picking 
flowers, reading the paper...anything 
that they normally do. 

Be sure, though, that the subject is 
looking at what he is doing—not at 
the camera. 

Be sure, too, that you load your 
camera with a film that has “wide 


by Ken Johnson 








latitude.” I mean Ansco Film. 


For Ansco’s “‘wide latitude” gives 
you plenty of leeway when taking 
pictures. It helps you get the picture, 
even though you make small expo- 
sure errors. Try Ansco Film. 


Pick up your copy 


If you’re really seri- 
ous abbut wanting 
to become the best 
photographer in 
school, get hold of 
Ansco’s booklet: 
“Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy.” 

This booklet de- 
scribes the tricks professionals use to 
get better pictures. 60 pages—plenty of 
examples—quick check index. Pick up 
your copy at any dealer’s — just 25¢, 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ASK or ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 






















Here’s Looking 


ICK VARNUM faced the mem- 
bers of the Career Club. “The 
subject-for today’s round-table 

discussion is ‘Plan Today for Careers 
Tomorrow’,” he explained. 

“As you know, we have just com- 
pleted a poll in which we asked Jeffer- 
son High students questions about the 
vocational fields they’re planning to 
enter. Pat Williams will tell us somé- 
thing about the poll and about some of 
the amazing answers we received to our 
questions. Pat —” 

"Pat shuffled her notes. “More than 
three out of every five of the 876 stu- 
dents who were interviewed said that 
they were planning to enter the profes- 
sions — become doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, writers, etc. This is much too large 
a percentage to be entering the profes- 
sions. Statistics show that less than one 
American worker out of every twelve is 
in a profession.” 

“But isn’t it true,” interrupted Hap 
Romano, “that we need more doctors, 
nurses, teachers — ” 

“You're right, Hap,” Pat said, “but 
many other professions are becoming 
overcrowded with workers who'd be 
happier and who'd earn just as much in 
other fields such as the building trades, 
the mechanical trades, etc. 

“The reasons which students give for 
their career choices are sometimes sur- 


prising. One girl wants to be an actress - 


because she likes to wear nice clothes. 
A boy wants to be an airpld¢he pilot be- 
cause he thinks it might be exciting 
work. I doubt whether either of them 
has investigated the qualifications, the 
working conditions, or the opportunities 
for advancement in their chosen fields. 
For instance, the girl isn’t even a mem- 
ber of the Dramatics Club. I know the 
boy well and J’m sure he’s never tried to 
get a job at the airport as a porter or as 
a mechanic’s assistant. He hasn’t even 
worked in an automobile garage. 
Neither of them has made an attempt 
to get firsthand information about the 
fields they're proposing to enter.” 

“Thank you, Pat,” Dick said. “I see 
that Dave’s anxious to begin the discus- 
sion.” 
Dave: I have a question, Mr. Chair- 
man. How scientific can a fellow be in 
choosing a career? After all, there are 
more than 20,000 different jobs in this 
country. It’s impossible even to read 
about all of them. 

Vera: Many jobs require about the 
same abilities, and so they’re members 
of the same job family. Take writing, 
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for instance. There’s newspaper and 
magazine writing, advertising copywrit- 
ing, the writing of publicity, and of 
pamplilets and books. All are separate 
jobs but they're related and belong to 
the literary field. A young person could 
make a general study of that field and 
then narrow his study dawn to the job 
in which he’s most interested. 

Sanpy: Vera has a good idea, but 
she’s working backwards—from the job 
to the man. I think you should start with 
the man first. Study yourself — analyze 
your strong points. What are you good 
inP What are your hobbies? I can’t ex- 
plain what I mean very well, but I’ve 
written a self-analysis outline on the 
blackboard. 

Here’s a summary of Sandy’s outline: 

1. Which of these do I prefer? 


a. Working with people (selling, 
teaching, nursing, social work, 
etc. )? 


b. Working with things (auto or air- 
plane repair, machine operator 
jobs, farm work, engineering, 
building trades occupations, etc. )? 

ce. Working with facts and ideas (law, 
writing, research, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, some sd@ntific work, 
etc. )P 

. What school work interests me most? 

a. Shop work? 

b. Mathematics? Science? 

c. History? Civics? Economics? 

d. Languages? Literature? 

e. Physical education? 

8. What club work or other school activ- 

ity do I especially enjoy? 
a. Dramatics? Speech Club? 
b. Glee Club? Band? Orchestra? 
. Art work? 
. Sports? 
. 4-H? Future Farmers of America? 
Homemakers Club? 
4. What are my favorite hobbies? 
a. Writing stories? Newspaper re- 
porting? 
b. Cooking? 
with a car? 
c. Raising chickens? Gardening? 
d. Photography? 
The group read Sandy’s outline care- 


i) 


ea.o 


Carpentry? . Tinkering 


y. 
Pat: Golly, Sandy, I believe you have 


something here! Would you mind tak 


ing a case and showing just how your 


outline works? 

Sanpy: Dick and I worked it out to 
gether. Dick, will you take over? 

Dick: Yes. Let’s take Vera’s case, 
Vera, you like to work with people, but 
you're also above average in working 
with facts and ideas—in math, chem- 
istry. 


courses could help you to qualify for 
nursing —a job field which has inter- 
ested you since your mother was sick 
last year. But your grades also are 
above average in office practice and 
typing. You're secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club. You have a part-time job 
running the mimeograph machine in 
the school office. These facts indicate 
an interest in clerical work — in becom- 
ing a stenographer or a private secre- 
tary, perhaps. You go out for sports 
— for basketball and tennis. Your health 
is excellent — important to consider, es- 
pecially for nursing. Now the questions 
are: Should Vera prepare to become a 
nurse? Should she plan for some office 
career? Could she combine her interests 
by becoming a medical secretary? Or 
should she look further for some other 
job? 

VerRA: How much do I owe you; 
young man, for being analyzed? And 
what should I do? 

Sanpy: You should look for a part- 
time job working in a hospital—as a 
nurse’s aid or as a kitchen helper so 
that you can explore the field of nurs- 
ing firsthand. You've already had ex- 
perience in office work. 

Dicx: That’s a good suggestion. And 
she should make a career kit based on 
reading and on interviews with people 
working in the fields which interest her. 
We don’t have time to explain the career 
kit today, but we'll take that subject 
up at our next meeting. 

You'll be hearing more about Pat, 
Vera, Dick, Sandy and other Jefferson 
High Career Club members in future 
issues. They'll give you ideas on how 
to set up a Career Club in your school, 
how to choose a vocational field, and 
how to swing a part-time job. They'll 
be investigating careers in farming, 


sales work, factory work, clerical work, — 
transportation, the professions, ete. If / 


you have any topics you’d like to 
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However, you're interested in 
facts as they apply to people, not in § 
cold research. Right? You like your 
chemistry and biology classes. Such 
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on their agenda, let us know. — Wik 
liam Favel, Vocational Editor. 
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Important to a Man 
(Continued) 


© grandma’s going to talk to me a while.” 


I didn’t know. I couldn’t know. I 
said, “Grandmuh?” 

“Put down that gun,” she said. “And 
¥ 
Quickly, I put the rifle down and 
went out toward the barn. Some things 
are too much for a boy to understand, 
but I knew this, that this had been 
Grandfather’s rifle that I'd used and 
that was promised to me. Grandfather’s 
rifle, yet in Brother Emory’s care, as if 
entrusted to him until the time when 
he should pass it on to me. It was more 
than a rifle now. It was a heritage out 
of the past. And something even more 
than that — the symbol of a fundamen- 
tal differencel 

Old Walter had unhitched Grand- 
mother’s horse. He held its bridle slack- 
ly, standing back, letting it gulp water 
from the trough beside the iron pump. 
But even then, drinking, its ears were 
back and its veined, red-rimmed eyes 
were watching us. Old Walter ran a 
soothing hand along its neck. 

“Trouble?” he asked, as if he were 
not speaking to me. “Trouble in de 
house?” 

“Grandmother 
home,” I said. 

The horse blew through its nostrils 
suddenly, sending a spray of water 
from the trough, then all at once it 
reared up on its hind legs, pawing fran- 
tically. Old Walter tugged down hard 
upon the reins. “Whoa, boy! Now 
steady! Steady! Hold on, dere!” His 
brown hand touched the ugly. jerking 
head, palm open, soft. “Now, boy! Now 
come on, boy, le’s walk.” He shook his 
head, working the horse slowly toward 
the barn and making those deep-voiced 
and coaxing sounds that seem like 
grownups baby talk. “Now, boy! Now, 
come on, boy! Now, walk wi’ me.” And 
then: “Seem like Miss Hattie always 
pick a mighty fractious horse. She sech 
a peaceful lady, think’ she pick some- 
thin’ dat’s mo’ equable, but she don’t. 
You goin’ home?” 

“I’m not sure yet,” I said. 

“Dat’s ‘cause dey ain’t sure yet,” he 
grinned. “Kind of a puzzle what to do 
about a boy. Now you take Mister 
Emory and Mister Joe —” 

“My grandfather?” 

He nodded thoughtfully. “Dey raised 
de same. But sho did turn out different. 
Mister Joe, he sottle down, has all dem 
chillun what’s yo’ uncles and aunts, you 
never hear no ruckuses concerned wid 
him. But Mister Emory —” 

The horse twisted maliciously and 
bared its teeth. I turned and ran. When 
looked back, Walter had gotten it 


wants me to go 
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the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
@ Remington Model 513T and the new Remington Model 
S21T “Junior Special’ target rifie. And don't forget to 
use Remington ammunition with Kleanbore* priming. You'll 
be shooting an unbeatable combination. Remington Arms 
Company, iInc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


| FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of fun. And 







































“Debbil,” he whispered to himself. 
*Debbil, dat’s what.” Then all at once 
his dark eyes seemed opaque, as if he’d 
shut his mind on something bothering 
him. “You helpin’ or you gawpin’, boy? 
Fotch me some hay.” 

We went back‘to the house soon after 
that, for it was well past breakfast time. 
It was a strange breakfast. Brother 
Emory was not much for talking while 
he ate but this morning, while my 
grandmother listened silently, he was 
almost gay, the way that older men are 
sometimes gay, with an underlying 
gravity. I'd catch him watching me, as 
if all this were calculated to amuse me. 
And it did. : 

“Eat it,” he said, pushing some bacon 
On my plate. “Eat all of it. I'll make a 
John L. Sullivan oui of you yet.” 

“But I’m full, Brother Emory.” 


“You're full?” he roared, and poked 
his fingers in my stomach. “The way a 
gourd is full! You eat that up. You need 
a little somethin’ stickin’ to your ribs. 
Your grandma's going to take you *tor 
another walk.” 

Grandmother’s fork clicked sharply 
on her plate. “I was to tell him that.” 

“Hattie, it just slipped out.” 

“And not by accident. You're preju- 
dicing him, trying to make it humorous. 
You're not fair, Brother Emory.” 

He scowled at her. His deep-set eyes 
were suddenly morose, The dark look 
of the Welsh, the latent fury of a ‘orest 
people came in them. “It’s not a thing 
I care to be too fair about. Walter —” 
And violently he thumped his heavy 
cup upon the table. “Walter, more cof- 
fee!” 

“IT think we'll go now, Brother Em- 


“All right!” he cried. “Go for your 
walk — and if you win, take him away 
with you. But you won’t win.” 

“You'll have my buggy hitched?” 

“I promised that.” 

She got up quietly. “We'll go now.” 

Outside, the sun had gotten scorch- 
ing hot, and as we went down Brother 
Emory’s steps the hounds got up and 
shook themselves, licking their jaws 
with indolent delight at seeing us. 
Grandmother did not seem to notice 
them. They slumped back disappoint- 
edly into the dust. And we walked on. 

“They take the easy way,” Grand- 
mother said to me at last. “I mean those 
hounds. If there’s excitement, they'll 
get up for that. They thought that you 
might take them hunting —” 

“But they're foxhounds, Grandmuh. 
They hunt at night.” 

“Don’t quibble, son. The sight of you 
means hunting to them. They don’t 
think about the time of day or night at 
first. So they get up fer that — and 
nothing else. That’s easy living, son — 
excitement is. It’s doing the dull, neces- 








sary things that’s hard for dogs. And 
hard for men.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said, not really un- 
derstanding what she meant. “Where 
are we going, Grandmuh?” { 

“Beyond the creek. Up on that rise 
of ground.” 

“Just for a walk?” 

“Yes, son,” she said. “Just tor a walk. 
You've been there lots of times before, 
I'm sure. Your Brother Emory must 
have taken you or you've gone by your- 
self, exploring. Boys do that. Boys can’t 
resist the sight of gravestones, though 
they never comprehend them. Did you 
comprehend them, son?” 

“They're General Forrest’s men,” I 
said, remembering. “Some of them kin 
to nte.” 

We passed the creek. We climbed the 
slope and stood at last before the little 
cemetery. Then Grandmother spoke. 

“Yes, they were Forrest’s men. Here’s 
where they died — and when they died 
they weren't much older than you are 
this morning, son. They’d marched from 
Mississippi, marched and ridden when 
they had the horses. Night and day, 
trying to feint Sherman out of Georgia. 
It doesn’t matter now that they did not 
succeed, but it did then. This was only 
a tiny part of it—a raid, a screen for 
Forrest’s general movement north, They 
skirmished here, a battle too small even 
for a name. Still, it seemed important 


to these men. Enough to die for, if they 
had to die.” She moved ahead upon 
the softer grass, keeping my hand in 
hers. “Some of them didn’t die,” she 
said. “Your Brother Emory — my Joe — 
that’s your grandfather, son, But Philip 
died.” 


upon it, scaled by time and rain, was 
hard to read. Philip Frederick Haskins. 

“My _ brother,” said Grandmother 
presently. “Nineteen that day. In a few 
years you'll be as old as Philip ever got 
to be. In a few years you'll look like 
Philip did — oh, not a large man like 
your Brother Emory. A small man with 
a straight smile and the kind of eyes 
you've got. Brown eyes. Good, honest 
eyes — kind eyes. And sweeter to } is 
sister than most men would be. Or than 
most men could be.” She ran her finger 
down the letters of the stone. “You'd 
think that in the fifty years since then 
I'd have forgotten Philip, but you don’t 
forget. For time and rain don’t scale a 
face out of your heart.” 

She turned away. And in a moment 
we went down the slope. As we walked 
on, she kept on talking in that voice 
that was like silver bells. 

“The point is, son, that Philip died 
for his convictions. And if a man must 


die, that’s how it should be. I have no 
wish to argue that. But always, theress 


a time to put the guns away. My Ie 









She touched a stone. The lettering 
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d that. After the war was over, Joe 
was through with guns. But not Emory. 
‘He's kept on fighting ever since. Some- 


™@ times with men, sometimes against the 


‘trend of time itself, and always ready 
with his gun, ready if pressed to use 
his gun. Now, look at me.” 

The sun blazed in my eyes. And yet 
I saw her clearly, standing there. 

“Brother Emory’s way is easiest, for 
that’s the way excitement lies. Fury 
and passion, burning love and bitter 
hate, but those aren’t God’s way, son. 
God’s way is hard. His way is peace. 
That is the way my Joe went when the 
war was done, and I went with him. 
You remember that. Now we'll go 
back.” 

Brother Emory was waiting in the 
living room. My bag was at his feet. 
He had the rifle in that hand of his that 
had no thumb to it. He didn’t hold it 
out to me. 

“The summer’s gone,” he said. “It'll 
rain tonicht. Yo’ buggy’s almost ready, 
Hattie. Walter’s getting it. Sit down —” 

“We're leaving, Brother Emory.” 

“But not like this.” He shook his 
great, gray head at us. “No, Hattie, not 
like this. I’m not the devil, after all — 
surely I haven’t trained the boy in dev- 
iment, I've only taught the boy the 
way to use a gun. I haven’t given it to 
him.” 

“But that,” Grandmother said, “you 
would have done.” 

“In time, in time! Hattie, he’s going 
to be a man.” 

She clenched her shawl. 
means killing —” 

“There is a time for that. There was 
for Joe. Oh, I know that we went a 
different way after the war. That was 
because — well, you were lovely when 
he married you. Sixteen that year. red- 
headed, slim, the finest hand in Chris- 
tian County with a horse. I would have 
done as much for you, if I’d been Joe.” 

“No, Brother Emory. You were born 
different.” 

His eyes were glistening when he 
answered her. “Joe was my twin in 
everything until you came along, my 
twin in everything except the fact of 
time. You gentled him. You gentled 
him the way you gentle horses — pa- 
tience, firmness and love. But I know 
this, you couldn’t love a man that wasn’t 
frst a man, that couldn’t always be a 
man. Temper a man to live the way a 
woman must, but first —” 

“That’s pompous talk.” 

Harshly, he said, “Of course. All men 
seem pompous in the women’s world 
it has become. Security and safety, 
these are all that matter any more. 
You'll preach that to the boy, you'll 
Make a woman out of him—” 

Grandmother took my arm. And in 
that moment Brother Emory handed 
the rifle. 


“If that 













“Look at it, boy,” he said. “It was 
Joe’s gun. And some day you come back 
for it. I'm sorry, Hattie—no, let’s go 
outside. The time for talkin’s past. Yo’ 
buggy’s here.” 

I walked behind them out upon the 
porch. The rifle seemed forever lost to 
me, for in a moment now, I knew, I'd 
give it back to Brother Emory.. 

“Hattie, goodby. Come back some- 
time.” 

“I will,” Grandmother said, and 
touched my arm. “Let’s go now, son. 
Give Brother Emory the gun.” 

A shout came from the drive beyond 
the porch. Grandmother’s horse, rearing, 
jerked free from Walter’s hand. There 
was a splintering of wooden shafts. The 
horse was loose, and Walter, grabbing 
at it, fell into the dust. Then those 
sharp hoofs rose terribly into the air. 

Grandmother screamed. And in an 
instant Brother Emory was plunging 
down the steps. The hoofs came up 
again. Old Walter rolled and groaned 
and rolled again. I heard a raging cry 
from Brother Emory. Walter tried hard 
to roll again. 

Then all at once he could not roll 
and hoofs were slashing murderously at 
him. I raised the rifle and took aim and 
fired. 

It was Grandmother who helped me 
to get back on my feet. I was confused. 





I hadn’t known that I'd dropped to my 
kuees when Brother Emory, with Walter 
in his arms, went in the house. I saw 
the horse, seeming so awkward lying in 
the dust. And then at last Brother 
Emory was coming out. 

“He'll be all right,” he said. “Cut bad 
and hurt inside, but Walter’s lived’ 
through worse. Hattie, I’m givin’ you 
another horse, more fittin’ to your age. 
And you”—he turned to me— “you, 
boy. Your Grandma’ll let you take the 
rifle with you now. Because you've 
learned the thing you had to know— 
not how to use a gun, for any fool can 
learn that much, But when! That's 
what’s important to a man.” 

Grandmother nodded somberly. “Yes, 
son — 

And I knew then that both of them, 
according to their lights, were right. 





The Oldest Story 


Love hasn’t changed in 2,000 years. 
Greek girls used to sit all evening and 
listen to a LYRE. 


Achievement 
Her Man Saturday 
Gal: You know I love only you, Bob, 
Pal: “But my name’s John.” 
Gal: “I forgot! Thought this was Sat- 


urday night!” 
Canadian High News 








Here’s a Folder You’ll Want! 


--e- and it’s FREE! 





You can use these FREE Targets to help you qualify for 
the coveted RANGER Emblem to wear on your shooting 
jacket. Rifle shooting is surprisingly inexpensive—and you'll 
have a lot of fun. So send the coupon TODA Y. No obligation. 


a a ee ee ee 


Sportsmen s Service Bureau—Dept. 8SS-03 Sporting Arms and Ammunition 


is | 

: ! 
Please send me FREE and without obligation—“How To Be An N. R. A. (National Rife / 

| Association) RANGER”, and 10 official RANGER targets. + ee | 
| NAME..... is SSE RR 3 Sa eas Toon Hh satenéuibieenseeal 
B.C ccikeatecs dembicdncksle sdicscsaglee. lieth as ennecituin sane 
eae eer eae IR EE ZONE.....STATE............0+. ! 


Get 10 of These 
‘Ranger Targets 
«-- also FREE! 


anufacturers’ Institute, 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York 





It’s great sport to shoot a rifle and 
this FREE folder will help you get 
started. It shows you that the im- 
portant thing is to get started right, 
with the proper supervision and the 
correct equipment. 

Don’t wait. Send the coupon now. 
It not only tells you about _ rifle 
shooting, it explains how to win a 
RANGER Marksmanship Emblem. 







This advertisement compliments of WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., and 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Divisions of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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Leok For the Name Ball-Band 
Arch-Gard on the Insole 


when you wear BALL- BAND 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


Of course you’ll have more fun when your feet feel light and free 
in better fitting, wonderfully comfortable, Ball-Band ‘Canvas 
Sport Shoes. They’re made just right with cushioned support for 
active feet. So for the thrill of wearing the just right shoes in 
the very next game you play, go to the store where you see the 


BALL- BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. Mishawaka, Indiana 


GUARDS YOUR 
TAL POINTS 





Shop-Happy. 


EED something to perk up parties | 
that have slowed down to-a snail's 







pace? A game manufacturer has re- | - ag 
cently brought out a set of plastic bal- ~ A 


loons of varied colors, shapes, and sizes, 


You serve each guest (or pair of & Eee 
guests) with several balloons. After a Bible, 
little huffing and puffing (by the “Noth 
guests) and a little twisting (of the & ents,” 
balloons) a prize goes to the guest @ . 
making the best animal. 
Corey Games, the manufacturers, call | 
them Romananimals, On sale at chain ¥ 
and department stores: small set, 59¢; 7 
large, party-size set, $1.59. 


The Girl with an Umbrellal 

You'll probably recognize the girl in 
the photo (below) as Lois Butler, star 
of the film Mickey, but look at the um- 
brella bag she’s wearing! Yes, that’s 
right, an over-the-shoulder bag with 
umbrella attached — and, what’s more, 
detachable. It’s the neatest trick of the 
year — Handi-brella, by name. 

The roomy bag,‘ about 9 inches 
square, and the umbrella case, come in § “Have 
colored plastic materials. The um- poks?” 
brella is made of a gay plaid rayon and $gudent. 
has a lucite handle. All this—for $7.95. 4.” 
You'll find Handi-brella on sale at lead- ¥ “Look 
ing department stores and specialty §jbrarian. 
shops throughout the country — or write added t 
the manufacturer, Handi Bag Co., 5 itn year. 
West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y,, Green 
and ask where you can buy it. 

Penny Wise, Shopping Edttor. 
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Extra Fragile 


_A young woman was mailing the old 
family Bible to her brother in a distant 
tity. The postal clerk examined the 
heavy package carefully and inquired 
whether it contained anything break- 
able. 

“Nothing but the Ten Command- 
ments,” was her quick reply. 


Short Cut 


The mathematics professor and his 
fancee were out roaming the fields 
when she plucked a daisy, and looking 
pguishly at him, began to pull off the 
petals, saying: “He loves me, he loves 
me not —” 

*You are giving yourself a lot of un- 
Recessary trouble,” said the professor. 
"You should count up the petals, and if 
the total is an even number the answer 
will be in the negative; if an uneven 
pumber, in the affirmative.” 

Cockle Bur 
Evolution 


“Haven’t you any better anatomy 

books?” complained the psychology 
student. “These are at least ten years 
old.” 
“Look, Bud,” replied the exasperated 
librarian. “There have been no bones 
added to the human body in the last 
fen years!” 


Green Gold, Fremont H.S., 


Pshaw! 


A foreign correspondent brings back 
this G. B. Shaw story: 

The bearded playwright had sent 
Winston Churchill a pair of tickets to 
lis latest play, enclosing a_ typical 
(austic message: “Here are opening- 
fight seats for you and a friend —if 
you have one.” 

Churchill replied promptly, returning 
the tickets. “Sorry, ‘I’m unable to use 
these tickets for the opening night of 
your play,” he wrote. “But I’d appreci- 
ite tickets for the second night—if there 
Bone.” 


Oakland, California 


This Week 
Tempus Fugit 


Dad: “But you can’t marry him, dear. 
He earns only $25 a week.” 

Daughter: “Yes; but when you're in 
ie, a week passes so quickly.” 





Asking for More 
Gerald was shy, and after Gldria had 
thrown her arms around him and kissed 
him for bringing her a bouquet of 
flowers, he arose and started to leave. 
“Oh, I’m sorry I offended you,” she 
said 


“I'm not offended,” he — “Tm 
going for more flowers.” 
Kortlights, South Kortright (N.¥.) Central School 


Sitting on a Cloud? 

Critic: “It strikes me as being an im- 
pressive statue. Yet isn’t that rather an 
odd posture for a general to assume?” 

Sculptor: “Well, it isn’t my fault. I 
had the work half completed when the 
committee decided they couldn’t afford 


a horse for the general.” 
The Needle, Atlantic (Iowa) H.S. 


Affection 


The country station agent did not 
wear a uniform. When a train came in, 
he stood at the platform gate to check 
the passengers’ tickets. 

One day a pretty girl came up to him. 
When he held out his hand for her 
ticket, she seized it eagerly, gave it a 
tight squeeze, and followed by clasping 
him around the neck in a loving em- 
brace; then she gave him a hearty kiss. 

The station agent was bewildered, 
but managed to say, “That’s all very 
nice, Miss, but I want your ticket.” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, “aren’t you 
Uncle John?” 


The Kablegram 


The End in View 


Salesgirl: “Yes, sir — may I help you?” 
Man: 


_my girl?” 

Salesgirl: “How about some book- 
ends?” 

Man: “Fine. Wrap up half a dozen. 


That’s the only part she reads anyhow.” 


Tarentumite, Tarentum (Pa.) H.S. 
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Copyright 1948, San and Times Co. 


“Come, boy! Chin up, 
shoulders back, chest out!” 


“Could you suggest a gift for 

























Glortously bright, 
smooth - flowing, 
easy-to-use colors to 
beautifully decorate 
bottles, jars, glasses, 
trays. Permanent if 
heated at 300° in 
home oven. 
Introductory $ et 
(only $1.75) 

Send al Free folder 




































CUTICURA : 


works overnight to help 
clear up externally caused 


BLEMISHES ; 


Remove blackheads, help 
clear up pimples with 
fragrant, scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment. Use daily 
following directions. 
You should see amazing 
results, often in just 7 
days! Used by many 
doctors. Buy Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment at your druggist today! - # 


CUTICURA — 
SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec- 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. A free Memory 
Book: given with each order. Free cards 
for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm Street i Scranton 5, Pa 



























































Send today for new book about 
“ATOMIC ENERGY” 
and “The Wonders of Chemistry” 
Also shows how to amaze friends 















MONEY FOR YOU $2H FREE SAMPLE 


PROFIT SELLINGFIFTY $1 BOXES FEATURE 0. ‘1 
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EMPIRE CARD. 440 Fox St., Bimira, N. Y.@m 
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All-American = = 
SELECTIONS! 


Hand-picked by the “Arrow Advisory 
Staff,” these knockout shirts will win 


every man in the gang! They've got 
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ruggedness— PLUS good looks! This 


fall, go Arrow! 
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HAT do you bring home from a 

trip? Postcards? Snapshots? Mrs. 
con Winning discovered that teachers, 
too, can be archeologists. We voted her 
the first $25 Scholastic Travel Story 
Award. What did you bring back to 
make far places come alive for students 
and friends? Tell us in 600 to 800 
words. Your account may win one of 
the nine 1948-49 Scholastic Travel 
Story Awards. Send manuscripts (and 
illustrations if available) to Travel Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12 St., 
New York 3, N. Y.—Eprror. 


} \ 7 HERE,” asked my friend Miss 
S., a teacher from Los An- 
geles, as she stood before the 

shelves that held my collection. “did 

you get all these ancient pots and figu- 

tines and arrowheads?” 

“I go to the villages and buy directly 
from the people who unearth them.” 

‘Tve seen a few in antique stores,” 
she said, “but if I could make a trip 
out to one of these places you speak 
of and find an idol, I’d feel well on the 
way toward becoming an amateur ar- 
cheologist.” 

I invited her to accompany me to 

Santiago Ahuixotla, fifteen minutes 

‘om the capital, to do some idol hunt- 


ing. 
Trip to a Brickyard 


At Santiago Ahuixotla, piles of 
adobe bricks were drying in the sun, 
and here and there were the small 
adobe houses of the workers. 

“But this looks like a brickyard,” my 
friend said. 

“It is—a brickyard on the site of 
an ancient Indian dwelling place, which 
the brickmakers, in extracting the clay, 

ve been excavating for years.” 

We approached one of the tiny 
jacalitos, or huts. Seated before the 
lbw doorway, a man, who had just 
tome from the pits, was scraping the 
thickly encrusted mud from his feet. 

“Buenos dias,” I greeted him. “You 

ve been digging much lately?” 








“Si, but I found little,” he replied, 


I Go 
Idol Hunting 


By Hasso von Winning 


disappearing into the hut and emerg- 
ing a few moments later with a basket 
full of dusty pottery fragments. 

I squatted down Indian fashion and 
sorted out a few interesting specimens 
—a head from a figurine, two obsidian 
arrowheads, and a clay spindle whorl 
—which I purchased for 30 centavos. 

We passed the pits where the work- 
ers were hacking off great chunks of 
earth, pulverizing it, mixing it with 
water, and putting it into moulds. 
Often they come upon pockets con- 
taining whole pots and figurines, as 
well as beads, arrowheads, and frag- 
ments buried in the strata of the earth. 

“What I don’t understand is why 
these artifacts should be in this par- 
ticular place,” Miss S. said. 

“The whole of Mexico is in reality a 
vast archeological zone,” I replied. “The 
valley is only a small part of it, but 
there are particular places, like Ahuix- 
otla, where we know there were flour- 
ishing, pre-conquest Indian settlements, 
or localities where fields littered with 
shards of Aztec and Toltec pottery give 
us a clue to the former presence of an 
Indian community.” 

In the strata of the wall of one of 
the pits, I pointed out pottery frag- 
ments, and parts of human skeletons. 
Very often, in a burial, are found jade 
beads, sometimes put in the mouth of 
the corpse to pay his trip to paradise; 
decorated tripod vessels and jars; spin- 
dle whorls in the graves of the women: 
weapons and insignia in those of war- 
riors; and toys in graves of children. 

We walked through a cornfield, al- 
most glistening with shards. 

“But this is fantastic,” she said, “to 
be able to walk along the furrows of a 
cornfield and pick up fragments of 
pottery a thousand years old!” 

“They are the remnants of the dis- 
carded kitchen utensils of the ancient 
households,” I replied. “Look,” I 


pointed to the wall of a nearby jacalito, 
“you even find pot fragments and idols 
in the adobe bricks.” 
We approached another hut. 
“Buenos dias,” I called, “hay idolos, 
monos, mufecos. . . 


.P” 
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“Voy a ver,” replied the woman, 
going inside to fetch what she had. 

In addition to several clay figurines 
and arrowheads of obsidian, the woman 
produced a chili bowl, of a soft henna 
color, decorated with black designs. 
Her husband, she told us, had found 
it in their milpa when he was plough- ' 
ing. 
“That looks like the chili grinders 
I've seen them selling in the markets,” 
commented my friend. 

“The same, as far as utility and de- 
sign are concerned,” I said, “but this 
one is centuries old and was used by 
an Aztec woman.” 


From Three Great Ages 


Miss S. wanted to do the bargain- 
ing and the selecting this time, and 
with uncontained enthusiasm she 
bought the figurines and the bowl. 

“You now have objects representing 
three different cultures in the Valley 
of Mexico. There were, roughly speak- 
ing, three successive periods of civili- 
zation on the site of the ancient em- 
pire of Tenochtitlan. The first people 
who inhabited it are generally classi- 
fied as the Archaic—all those who 
came previous to the Teotihuacan 
period. Then the Toltec, or Teotihua- 
can peoples, who were the great pyra- 
mid builders, and subsequently the 
Aztecs. Your figurines are Archaic and 
Teotihuacan.” 

By this time our presence in Ahuixotla 
was well known. As we drew near the 
huts, the children would cry, “Here 
come the idole- 
ros — (the idol 
gathers!”) and 
would run out 
with their pock- 
ets and aprons 
full of figurines. 
One of them 
had an interest- 
ing head, repre- 
senting a priest 
preparing the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, another a 
clay seal of beautiful design, used to 
stamp patterns on bowls or textiles. 

I told her the story of the collector 
to whom was offered a skull which ap- 
peared to have been carved out of a 
solid piece of rock crystal. It was ex- 
pensive. The collector was dubious 
about its authenticity because he had 
never seen anything like it before. So 
he declined to buy. A short time later, 
in a catalogue of the British Museum, 
he discovered an example of an iden- 
tical head. He had lost the opportunity 
of acquiring a fabulously rare piece! 

We left Ahuixotla and carried away 
with us a collection which, small as it 
was, would serve to remind us of the 
great cultures that had flourished over 
a thousand years in Mexico. 
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SOUND 


ADVICE 


By William Temple 


Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


‘ 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


We hear that more manufacturers 
are getting ready to produce the kind 
of wire that is required for magnetic 
recording. Competition will probably 
bring the price down a few per cent. 


Fidelitone, Inc. (new address, 1616 
Devon Ave., Chicago 26, IIl.), distrib- 
utors of Fidelitone Recording Wire, 
have published a series of informative 
bulletins on magnetic recording for 
the trade,. schools, and industry. No. 6 
is a comparison of wire and tape. No. 
7 describes seven wire recorders de- 
signed for professional, educational and 
industrial use. 


“Ekotape” is the name of a new re- 
corder and reproducer by Webster 
Electric Company, Racine, Wisc. 


Better Transcription Players 


A number of new dual speed tran- 
scription players are reaching the stores. 


RCA Victor overcomes the problem 
that plagued so many sets by installing 
two motors—one for 78 rpm and the 
other for 33 1-3 rpm. Seven-watt push- 
pull power gives enough volume for 
small auditoriums. Weight, 30 pounds. 
Eight-inch speaker. 


Another new high quality transcrip- 
tion player is the David Bogen. 


Victor Animatograph adds a_ two- 
speed transcription player to its line. 
Its fidelity is most impressive. 


Columbia Records, Inc., announces 
new long playing records (45 minutes). 
Philco Radio manufactures the special 
playback for these records. 


Your radio can be turned on and oft 
at exactly the time you want by the 
Zenith Electric Company’s Program 
Timer. 


Da-Lite now makes a collapsible floor 
stand for screens from 8 to 12 feet 
wide; weight 18 Ibs.; longest piece only 
five feet. 


Re-packaged Magnetic 
Recorder 


The photograph shows the Brush 
Soundmirror which we remounted to im- 
prove its usefulness to the Department 
of Speech at Brooklyn College. In its 
original cabinet it was too heavy to 
carry conveniently. (Our building is 
two city blocks long.) So we built a 
new desk-high cabinet for it, and added 
large casters. 

In the new cabinet there is room tor 
a larger and better loudspeaker. We 
used the new General Electric 12-inch 
speaker. Its voice-coil has the same 


r 





a 


Homemade Cabinet for a Recorde 


impedance as that of the small original 
speaker. Hence no change was neces- 
sary in the electrical circuits. The larger 
loudspeaker and the improved baffling 
effect of the larger cabinet add natural. 
ness and depth to voices and music, 
Speech sounds crisper, too. 
Our technician, James Pederson, took 
advantage of the increased space in the 
new cabinet to relocate the amplifier 
chassis for better ventilation and cool 
ing. He also reduced the background 
hum by placing a magnetic shield 
around the largest of the three motor. 
and by putting the power transformer 
as far as possible from the magneti 
heads and from the loudspeaker. 
The machine is in use in speech 
classes, for recording college events, etc. 


Ed: Brooklvn College is one step ahead 
of Brush Development Company which 
announces that Brush Soundmirror will be 
offered in a similar cabinet. 





High School Radio Work Shop 


Questions to start the year: 


Where can one find radio scripts good for 
school use? 

Ans: Script and Transcription Service, 

U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. Free loan. 
Scholastic Radio Plays, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
25 cents each, 10 cents for 10 or more. 
National Script Service, Inc., 4864 
Wovdward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


What recent books contain radio scripts? 
Ans: Plays from Radio, A. H. Lass and 
others. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Radio Plays for Children, Katherine 
Williams Watson, H. W. Wilson Co. 
Eight Radio Plays for Classroom Use 
and Amateur Broadcast, Bushnell and 
Bradford, Samuel French. 
Radio’s Best Plays, J. Liss, Greenberg. 
Eternal Light, Wishengrad, Crown Pub- 


lishers 


By William Dow Boutwell 


Atlanta, Ga., schools have a rich uncle. 
The Rich department store gave the Board 
of Education a fully equipped $80,000 
FM radio station. 


If anyone asks you to present a television 
show take a tip from St. Louis. Telecasts 
of actual school activities such as teaching 
reading, audiometer tests, use of visual aids 
make hit programs according to Marguerite 
Fleming. Best telecast: teaching the deaf 
to speak. 


Save your best student radio scripts. 
Enter them for Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Last year we received 550 scripts, made 
73 awards. 


Take Heed: If educators fail to use the 
FM channels set aside for them, “they will 
have lost their second and perhaps last 
chance to own and operate their own radio 


stations.” So says FCC chairman Wayne 
Coy. Score to date: 17 stations operating 
10 under construction, 4 application 
pending. 


You can pluck more fresh ideas about 
radio at the Chicago School Broadcast 
Conference than any other spot on earth 
For the preliminary program of the Od 
13-15 session write to George Jennings, dir 
228 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 


For copies of that excellent documentan 
on Communism in U. S., as long as ther 
last, write the Public Affairs Div., ABC 
New York City. Next ABC documentary 
The Marshall Plan. 


The oldest network school broadcast § 
no more. CBS has dropped the Americ# 
School of the Air. That leaves NBC’s Unt 
versity of the Air as network broadcasting’ 
sole specific service to education. Our né 
work friends love to scoff at BBC. We 
the radio of Britain and, we believe, evél 
other major nation except U.S., provide 
regular service to elementary and s& 
ondary schools. 
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Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster=Chicago 
Lleclnonic Memory 
WIRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 
radio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
sion in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
quickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 
wire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 
wire. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 
with true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
in favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 
played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
an AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to 
room to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 
telephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the 
interesting free booklet. 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 














GLEE CLUBS DEBATING TEAMS 

Learn new, intricate har- Improve speech delivery 

monies easier and more when they can get the full 

quickly whentheycanhear impact of their speeches in 
recording playbacks. advance. 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 
their own improved playing. 







| WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. $-3 


5610 Bioomingdale Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


I I 
I I 
I ! 
| | 
; I 
| | 
I Send the Booklet on the Webster-Chicago Electronic I 
Memory Wire Recorder. No obligation, of course. 
| | 
| 1 
| I 
| | 
| I 
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“Opportunity 
knocked 


... and | 
answered” 


“ 











n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Reece > “My income has in- 
’ creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 





in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 years prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service. 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings. and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. Spend just 30 
minutes in your own home to take the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

This Aptitude Test has been the 
starting point of many a man’s success 
story. Send for it now. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience. 


eae ee 


34 Nassau Street Alexander E. Patterson 


New York 5,N. Y. President 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your aptitude test. 
Name (ne 





Home Address. 
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New Books for Teen-Agers 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of English Dept. Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


Any student who has not read Daniel 
Detoe’s Robinson Crusoe, will like this 
new edition by Lippincott ($2.50). 
Angelo Patri edited it. Robert Ball’s 
art work makes the volume very ap- 
pealing. 

Another classic in a new edition is 
Prescott’s The Conquest of Mexico 
(Julian Messner, Inc., $5). Marshall 
McClintock, editor, has done an excel- 
lent job of modernizing the text with- 
out spoiling the flavor of the original. 

High school boys and girls and their 
parents will be entertained by May 
Lamberton Becker's The Home Book of 
Laughter (Dodd, Mead, $3.50). The 
31 selections include Thurber’s “The 
Night the Bed Fell,” Leacock’s “My 
Financial Career,” Cuppy’s “Thoughts 
on the Ermine,” Stockton’s “The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine,” and O. Henry’s “The Third In- 
gredient.” 

For lovers of dog stories, Whitepaw 
Goes North by David Grew (McKay, 
$2.50) offers danger and excitement 
in the Canadian North. After his vel- 
low-haired dog is shanghaied into an 
arctic-bound pack, sixteen-year-old 
Dwight Courtney devotedly follows the 
trail of his companion. 

Not every day does a book for teen- 
age scientists present so much interest- 
ing information so effectively as does 
Understanding Science (Whittlesey 
House, $2.50) by William H. Crouse. 
Today’s wonders — television, radar, re- 
action engines and a host of others — 
along with many older inventions are 
explained in words the reader can un- 
derstand. Many lively drawings by 
Jeanne Bendick. ; 


For Young Teen-Agers 

Elsie Singmaster’s The Isle of Que 
(Longmans, $2.25), should interest 
the younger teen-agers. It’s the story 
of the Yoder family living on a pen- 
insula on the Susquehanna River. Tim, 
age 15, finds an old Indian burying 
ground, falls into an abandoned well, 
becomes a radio ham, and enjoys all 
the things that boys his age enjoy. 
Finally, the most feared of all the 
dangers comes to the Yoders—the 
flood. But they face it bravely, and 
everything turns out all right. — 

Junior high readers with a taste 
for mysteries and the supernatural 
should examine Spooks of the Valley by 
Louis C. Jones (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50), a volume of ghost stories for 
boys and girls. More than a dozen 
ghosts appear, among them a beauti- 


ful girl who is a good waltzer, and a 
Headless Horseman so speedy that 
even a motorcycle policeman could not 
catch him! 


For Girls 

Younger girl readers will follow with 
interest the adventures of Ulrica Van 
Horn, a young Dutch girl who lived 
during the early days of New Amster 
dam. In The Trail of Courage (Cows 
ard McCann, $2.50), Ulrica makes her 
own way in the New World, suffering 
mistreatment from greedy employers, 
escaping from kidnappers, living with 
the Indians, and finally finding happie 
ness in her new home. 

For the girl who has outgrown chik 
dren’s books and is not ready for adulf 
novels, Judith of France by Margaret 
Leighton (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) § 
a reading possibility. It is the story’ 
beautiful Judith of France, grand 
daughter of Charlemagne. Her father 
compels her to marry an old British 
king. Her trials in England, the death 
of her husband, and her return to a 
real romance in her own country all 
make her story an enthralling one. 


For Students and Teachers 


Students and teachers will both en 
joy Down Cape Cod, by Katherine S$. 
Dos Passos and Edith Shay (Robert 
McBride and Co., $3). The authors 
have really captured much of the 
charm of the 72 miles between Buz 
zard’s Bay and Provincetown Har 
bor. Well chosen pictures. 

A Good Partner by Kathrene Pink 
erton (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) is for 
those who like the out-of-doors. When 
15-year-old Neal Bartlett decides to 
stay with his guardian, Tom Clark, and 
help him raise a new strain of mink 
in northern Wisconsin, there begins a 
partnership which holds together in 
spite of many setbacks. 

Here is a book that presents effec- 
tively to junior and senior high school 
students ideas they will always cherish. 
It is You and the Constitution of the 
United States, by Paul Witty and 
Julilly Kohler (Children’s Press, $1.50). 
The subject is introduced by Graham 
Finney’s prize-winning essay, “What 
America Means to Me,” illustrated by 
richly humorous drawings. This is fol 
lowed by a meaningful treatment of the 
events leading up to the drafting of the 
Constitution and by the substance of 
the seven original articles and the Bil 
of Rights in simple text and pictures 
The Constitution is included 
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Warm Classrooms Start Here! 


When Jack Frost is sketching icy designs on classroom win- 
dowpanes next winter, some of the coal you see pictured here 
may be keeping you and your pupils warm. This is a “process- 
ing plant” at a coal mine, where coal is washed, sized and 
loaded into railroad cars with highly mechanized efficiency. 
Machines aid the miner in every mining operation in today’s 


progressive American coal mines. 


VAVAN 


One man “lighting system.” The coal miner below is 
picking up his electric “headlight” in the mine lamp 
house, just before he starts work. The lamp itself fits into 
his cap, while the battery goes into his work belt. Care- 
ful attention to such safety details has made U. S. coal 
mines the world’s safest. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 
For your free copies simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WasHINcTON, D. C. 


NTUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS 


“Miner league” ball game! This game is part of a red- 
hot “pennant race” in a 14-team softball league—and 
every one of the league’s players is a coal miner! Pro- 
gressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. 





Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me free copies of 
O_p Kinc Coat Cais a New Tune! 





Name 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 





Street 





City Zone State 





Name of School 
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MORE THAN 150 FILMS 


RKO’s initial educational releases for class- 
rooms and auditorium use cover a wide 
range of material selected with care from 
among many hundreds of films and made 
available for release in keeping with present- 
day school and curriculum requirements: 
All of these films meet the high standards 
of production quality demanded by a major 
motion picture company;—all are being re- 
leased in the belief that their use will enlarge 
‘the boundaries of experience on the part 
of the student and provide the instructor 
with a vast new source of teaching material. 
Two classes of subjects are being made 
available. The first consists of two-reel sub- 
jects containing actual documentation of 
various facets of the American scene and 
the American Way of Life and subjects from 
outside the United States which are closely 
related to the life of every American citi- 
zen. The second group is made up of more 
than 100 films on sports, which touch on all 
phases of athletics—and feature many fa- 
mous world champions. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


These valuable teaching aids may be li- 
censed for three years directly from RKO 
RADIO PICTURES, or through authorized 
visual education dealers, by educational 
film libraries maintained by State Depart- 
ments of Education, University Extension 
Film Libraries, County and City School 
Systems and individual school units. 

For rental bookings of RKO RADIO 
PICTURES 16mm educational films inquire 
of the audio-visual aids library usually 
supplying rental bookings. 


FE R E E 1 WRITE 
e TODAY 
for your FREE copy 
of this attractive, 
informative educa- S 
tional film brochure. SS 


RKO RADIO PICTURES, 
16mm Educational Division (K) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 








world — popping in ways important 

to you. First big news is the recent 
convention in Chicago — joint session 
of four major film associations. Meeting 
at the Sherman Hotel Aug. 6-11 were 
EFLA*, NAVED®, Film Council of 
America, and the Midwest Forum on 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. 


Joona are really popping in the a-v 


First of Geography Series 

More popping comes with release of 
the first six in United World Films’ 
series of 36 geography films for inter- 
mediate grades, produced by Louis de 
Rochemont and titled “The Earth and 
its People.” We’ve seen three: Norway, 
the Malayan jungle, and Guatemala. 
Knowing Mr. de Rochemont’s addiction 
to the documentary form (March of 
Time, Boomerang), we not sur- 
prised, though delighted, to find in all 
three a sense of reality, compounded of 
“natural”-seeming scripts, documentary 
photography, and live sound. Especially 
notable is the latter. The films have 
been produced specifically for upper 
elementary grades, the 36 being divided 
into three subject-matter, grade-level 
groups. Those we saw could certainly 
be used under- 
standing of how people in other coun- 
tries live and what is behind their wav 


were 


widely to promote 


of life. Films are 20 minutes, black 
and white. Watch Scholastic Teacher 
for more information, and_ write 
U. W. F., 445 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 


Conservation and the Bomb 

Conservation —a topic increasingly 
dear to our classrooms — is the subject 
of four new films in The Living Earth 
series to be distributed bv Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Contrary to 
usual EBF practice, the one-reel color 
films were produced outside EBF’s 
organization by the Conservation Foun- 
dation, associated with N. Y. Zo- 
olovical Societv. Where Will You Hide?. 
another non-EBF-produced film, is a 
color two-reeler which grew out of re- 
quests of atomic scientists. Where will 
we all be if we allow another war to 
occur?, it asks. Buy or rent these from 


EBF, Wilmette, Il. 


150 More Films 
RKO-Radio Pictures announces its 
entrance into the educational film field 
with an offering of 150 films available on 
16mm. to schools. Majority of films are 
from This Is America series, showing 


® Educational Film Library Association and Na- 


tional Assoc‘ation of Visual Education Dealers. 









Visually Yours: : 


It comes 

to being 

phases of American life. Other fils flms anc 
age 


on sports. Write for annotated 32-pagl chiefly ir 
catalogue which gives details of filnoffers the 
and how to get them: RKO, 16mn}gims for 
Educational Division, 1270 Avenue @yining tl 















the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. — |-yealizes 

New Films From France ilm. For 

e 1173 Ave 

Remember che “special” film dit Gee Ma 
tributors such as British Informatio 

Services when you plan for this yeu Ever 

One of these, A.F. (Actualités Fra§ Filmst 

caises) Films, has a number of 16mnfyew Yor 


offerings originally made in Frane pany, Inc 
Now converted, with English sou Anythi 
tracks, they offer excellent material falfimstrips 
language classes and social studiediis book. 
Two of A.F.’s films deal with moti 
pictures and how they work —a y 
fine presentation. Recent release 














A.F., Children’s Republic, tells She pre 
story of a community of war-orpha fons. Fir 
children in France and how they’ hay m every 
built their own democracy. Madelei tis, wha 
Carroll narrates this film, which reconfiny to pr 
mends itself for use in teacher and Ply i, the 
meetings. Write A.F. Films, 1 Tins. It 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, for a list. seviewed 
the autho 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AND jator o- 
inserted |} 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES . ..fe =} 
We hop 

WIN A FREE TRIP TO SWITZERLAND! juen't alre 


you'll wan 
The American Society for Friendship wit ready a “s 
Switzerland, Inc., invites high school stv Mrs. Fal 
dents interested in history, sociology, §  * UC 
world democracies or international affair packe 
to submit an original essay on one of 5 

subjects dealing with Switzerland and 
what it stands for. 

FIRST PRIZE: A free trip to Switzerle 
for winning student and the teacher 
supervises his preparatory study. 
100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 100 Swit 
watches will be awarded for the net# 
best entries. 

















During the first week in October a packel 
of complete rules, reaulations and subj 
matter will be sent to your Principal; ¢ 
a bulletin board poster which should bt 
prominently displayed in the school. 








Rules and regulations will also be pub 
lished in the October 13th issue 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. 







Be sure to check with your Principal 
give your students an opportunity to 
roll in this exciting and educati 
competition. 











AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
FRIENDSHIP WITH SWITZERLAND, IMC 
8 West 40th Street New York 18, Lf 






























You Name the Topic 


| i} You should know, if you don’t al- 
gady, about Film Program Services. 


Itcomes as close as anything we know, 


0 being a central clearing house for 
er films afflms and film information. Operating 
ed 32-pagl chiefly in the public affairs field, FPS 
ils of film offers the services of its staff in picking 
O, 16mnjfims for a given subject and then ob- 
Avenue ofiining them, whether or not it — FPS 
N. ¥, -realizes any prcfit in distributing the 
flm. For more information, write FPS, 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, ap ¥. 39: 
(See Master Coupon, page 22-T.) 
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Everything About Filmstrips 


Filmstrips, by Vera M. Falconer. 
Yew York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948. 572 pages. $5. 

Anything you want to know about 
flmstrips we believe you can find in 
this book. Mrs. Falconer has organized 
her rich experience into a book which 
bids fair to become a “standard text 
ad reference” in its. field. 

She presents her subject in two sec- 
tons. First, a hundred pages of text 
m every phase of the filmstrip — what 
itis, what its uses are, how to choose, 
how to project. Second, and much larg- 
a, is the section on filmstrips, them- 
eves: It is a list of over 2500 titles, 
meviewed, annotated, and classified by 
the author. 

Indexing and arrangement of film 
ists is clear and easy to follow, though 
uthor or_publishers might well have 
iserted headings more frequently in 
the first hundred pages. 

We hope you'll see this book. If you 
wen’t already using filmstrips, we think 
you'll want to start. And if vou are al- 
ady a “strip” devotee, you'll welcome 
Mrs. Falconer’s book for the informa- 
im-packed guide that it is. 

— Elizabeth Wadsworth 
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THE HUMAN BODY 
(8-Unit Series) 


... Whatever 
you call them, 


they’re EDUCATIONALLY EXCELLENT 


when produced by 


We call these Encyclopaedia Britannica teaching tools “Slide. 


r elk ee 
MER es <. iotl ~. 
Bis histag 


films.” The name is not important. What is 
important is that they make teaching more effective. 
EBF Slidefilms bring vital knowledge to the class- 
room, and capture the imagination of eager 


young minds while they do it. They 
authentic facts quickly, absorbingly . . . 


easier for teachers to teach, even in today’s crowded 
classrooms. And, they help youngsters learn more 
and remember more of what they learn. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are 
the product of 19 years’ experience in producing 
famous EBFilms for the classroom. All the knowl- 


edge, painstaking research, and technical skill Minn. 


which have made EBFilms outstanding, 
the making of EBF Slidefilms. See: 
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USING NUMBERS 
(16-Unit Series) 


EBFims! 


present 
make it 





REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE U.S. 
(6-Unit Series) 








S° iNtO cuyoREN OF MANY LANDS 
(8-Unit Series) 








for yourself how effective they can (¢ 
be in your own classroom . . . and 
how simple they are to use. Write 
now for full details of our free 10- 
day approval plan! 





ANIMAL FRIENDS 
(8-Unit Series) 


THE LIGHTER WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


“Theatre -in-a- Suctease 


Brightest, clearest pictures at sound or 
silent speeds . . . glorious new rich- 
ness and clarity of sound .. . the 
DeVry 16 mm. “Bantam” is truly a 
“theatre-in-a-suitcase.” Projector, am- 
plifier, speaker, screen in ONE compact 
case. Pick-up weight as low as 28 
pounds. Film capacity, 100 to 2,000 ft. 
Adequate illumination (750-1000 watts) 
for professional quality auditorium 
showings. AC-DC operation. Colorful 
literature FREE. 


1117 





ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL 











FILM USERS! 


Here’s exactly what you need! 


1. Help in finding and choosing 
films. 

2. Assurance of getting these 
films, when you want them, 
from one source. 


Film Program Services meets your need with 
a central information source and central 
booking service at no extra charge. 


Just send us these questions .. . 


1. Are there films on .. . 
interest)? 

2. If so, which ones are best suited to my 
needs? 

3. Can I get them on. . 
use them)? 


. . our experts will take care of the 
rest. 


(your special 


. (dates you can 


It’s all done for you in one operation! 
The best education, culture, and information 
films available to you directly. 
Here are some headliners for your programs 
this year: 
FIRST STEPS ° CHURCH IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE ° ROUND TRIP ° 
DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK? ° WHOEVER YOU ARE ° 
MADELEINE CARROLL'S CHILDREN’S 
REPUBLIC 
Write today for full details: 


Film Program Services 


1173 Ave. of the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A.V.-so big 


High Points of First National 
Audio-Visual Education Survey 

Educational films are 25 years old 
this year. On July 5, 1923, the East- 
man Kodak Company first offered 
16mm. cameras and film. 

By happy coincidence we have this 
year the first nationwide measure of 
audio-visual progress and prospects. It 
is in A Report to Educators on Teach- 
ing Films Survey.® 

This was no “please return” post- 
age stamp inquiry. Publishers’ repre- 
sentatives called on 4,000 educators. 

Adding up answers the Survey con- 
cludes: 

“The market for 
solely for school use 
rather small market 

“This market will double in size by 
some time in the early 1950s.” 

U. S. high schools average one pro- 
jector per high school. 

Audio-visual activity now centers in 
cities 100,000 and up. 

Data from a smaller sampling of 
school systems reported an expected 49 
per cent increase in money for audio 
visual purposes by 1948-49. 

Social studies teachers are second 
only to science teachers as film users. 

Principals of 320 senior high schools 
report the following comparative use 


of films: 


films 


is today 


» 


designed 
only a 


Fre que nt Occasional Not Used 
8% 29% 


World History 23% 

American History 36% 48% 16% 

Civics 19% 38% 43% 

Geography . 24% 33% 43% 

English .... 8% 53% 39% 
At first glance one Survey con- 


clusion seems to plunge visual educa- 
tion into icy despair. It is this: “Longer 
and wider experience in the use of 
motion pictures does not increase the 
teachers’ interest in using motion pic- 
tures. On the contrary it tends to pro- 
duce less and less interest. The 
teachers who have the least interest 
tend to be those who have made the 
most use of the films that are now 
available.” 

Is it because they lose 
visual education? 

No. One reason turns up on page 81: 
“The central fact is simply that there 
are very few motion pictures that have 
been designed specifically to fit the 
curriculum.” 

Teaching Films Survey indicates 
that producers and manufacturers must 
hoe hard ground but that the 50th 
anniversary of 16mm. will see audio- 
visual education strong and vigorous. 


*Survey conducted by Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, Harper & Brothers, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Houghton Mifflin Company, The Macmillan 
Company, Scholastic Magazines, and Scott, Fores- 
man and Company 


faith in audio 













BRITISH 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


offers a large variety of visual and 
printed material to schools, churches, 
libraries, adult education groups and 
all those interested in Britain and 
her affairs. 


FILMS—16 mm Sound 
FILM STRIPS—35 mm 
PICTURE SETS—(12 x 20' 
BOOKLETS (illustrated) 
REFERENCE PAPERS 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 
















Write Now for NEW CATALOGUES 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Washington 
BRITISH CONSULATES 


Boston + Decroit + Los Angeles 
Houston + Seattle 



















“— USE 
sono | MV Wie): 


EFFECTS 











SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Latera 
Cut, 78 RPM 
@ Recorded from Life on Film 





SEND then Waxed 
FOR @ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan 
FREE tageous 





CATALOGUE 
TODAY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
Thomas J. 


@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 





















CANADIAN 

DEPT. $1-4 paw 
1600 BROADWAY Recording Service 
NEW YORK, N. Y_/ 56.58 Wellington Sixt. 
Torento, Ont., Car 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! -Easy!- Private!, 


any amount from $60 to $300—sut 
details of 


f you need money— 
; catand anh tieta tor eon 
BORROW BY MAIL le 
i ae Se! 
we 


cont e theloan inthe rivacy of yourown 
2 omy on signature only. re only. Repay ine 


aa emeres eens pero 
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N™ York teachers exchange ideas 
on teaching practices. Under the 
jadership of Jacob M. Ross, principal, 
Midwood High School, one workshop 
goup took up “Evaluating the News.” 
We present Part I of a report by David 
j. Lane, Prospect Heights High School, 
Brooklyn. Part II will contain four dif- 
ferent ways of using Scholastic Maga- 
ines. — Editor. 


hen we discuss the problem of 
W “to shall we teach current 

affairs?” to our high school stu- 
dents, we move out of the realm of the 
ivory tower into the very practical con- 
siderations of the classroom. 

My report is concerned with the use 
af Senior Scholastic magazine in social 
gudies classes, namely, in the teaching 
of American History, Economics, World 
History and Problems of American 
Democracy. There are three basic con- 
siderations: (1) Methods and Prob- 
lms in Class Orders; (2) The School 
Calendar and Senior Scholastic Maga- 


tine; (3) Teaching Procedures and 

Problems. 

I. Methods and Problems in Class 
Orders 


No matter which of the methods you 
fnally decide to use for class orders of 
Senior Scholastic, as described in detail 
below, it is advisable to follow the pro- 
cedure of selecting a trustworthy and 
capable student to do the routine work 
of collecting money and keeping the 
records of payment. 

Senior Scholastic, published weekly 
together with the new monthly Literary 
Cavalcade, is 75 cents per student per 
smester.* The publishers of this maga- 
ae are very liberal in both their trial 
uibscription period and in time pay- 
ment. The teacher may indicate the 
approximate number of copies he may 
need on a trial card, receive that num- 
ber, and then revise that temporary 
oder any time within the three weeks 
tial period without incurring any 
obligations. 

A simple procedure can be used to 
collect the money. Most of your stu- 
dents will tend not to make the full 
payment at one time. Therefore, have 
your student money collector draw up 
alist of names in the exact seating or- 
der of the class with columns to indi- 
tate the instalment payments. At the 
beginning of each recitation period, this 
student will move about the room col- 
keting the money from the individual 
dass members. Since a class order adds 
up to a sizable sum, it is advisable that 
you take responsibility for the money 
tollected. Sign the student’s record for 


a 
*Senior Scholastic alone is 60 cents per stu- 
t per semester. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS TEACHING 


‘Know How’ 


the sums collected daily so that you 
will have a definite accounting of all 
school funds. 

1. The ideal situation is one where 
each of your students becomes a sub- 


scriber to Senior Scholastic for the 
semester. 
2. Let us now take the situation 


where part of the class cannot afford 
the full subscription price. In most 
cases the pupils concerned will be 
ready to share the cost of a single sub- 
scription. These pupils agree among 
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By David J. Lane 


themselves to take ownership of the 
issue in alternate weeks but share the 
magazine for all assignments. This will 
reduce your total class order but will 
provide sufficient copies for class work. 

3. The most difficult situation is one 
where so few pupils in your classes 
offer to subscribe that . single class set 
will not be available at a given time. 
A suggested solution is to ask each of 
your pupils in each of your classes to 
contribute a nominal sum which will, 
in total, pay for oné class set. You then 
have a class set which can be used in 
each of your classes. 

(To be continued) 








For Truly Fine Recording 
and Reproduction 


OR TEN YEARS the name AUDIO. 

DISCS has been synonomous with 
fine recording quality. It is these record- 
ing blanks that are universally used by 
radio stations for delayed broadcasts 
and transcribed programs. It is also 
AUDIODISCS that are used for the 
original sound recording by most 
phonograph record manufacturers. 


Yet AUDIODISCS are not expensive. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges have 
found these recording discs not only 
give the best in recording and repro- 
duction, but also meet their budget 
requirements. 


Manufactured in five different types and 
sizes, from 61/2” to 171/,”, Ask the engi- 
neer in your local radio station. He 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 






and AUDIO- 


knows AUDIODISCS 
POINTS. 


Audio Devices, Inc., will sponsor the 
1948-1949 Scholastic Radio Script Con- 
test. For further details on this com- 
petition, see the current edition of 
“Scholastic Writing Awards” and the 
October 6th issue of “Senior Scholas- 
de”. 
F es REcorD, our monthly publica- 
tion, is mailed without charge to 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Each issue contains articles of 
particular interest to school recordists. 
If your name is not on the Audio 
Record’s mailing list,- drop a penny 
post card to — 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 


EACH ORDER. 





WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden. It has been 
produced more than 8,000 times. rts: 2 boy 1 man, 
2 women, 7 extras. Scene simple interior backed by 
. Medieval dress. Plays 30-45 minutes. 

Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the New York 
TIMES, says: 


“For Christmas observances nothing surpasses the simple 
miracle play with its fervor and dignity . ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ in the one-act form written by Miss Me- 
Fadden puts all the cathartic beauties of this type cf 
drama within the range of amateur organizations.’’ 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19, 7623 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


rasa 














Leorn about our popular fund raising plan. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. 


Scranton 5, Pa. 





i; 


4 PLIUITZ, 
Write for Free Sample and Prices. Dealers Solicited. 




















Buy U.S. 


Savings Bonds 








TEACHERS! 


Mountain Region, 


If it is a position in 
the Midwest, Rocky 
Oregon, Washington, or 


California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: 
29th Year 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 





AUDIO DEVICES p. 21-T. 

(0 Name on list for Audio 
Record. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICE p. 20-T. 

DD Free. New catalogues— 
visual and printed ma- 
terial on Britain. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


DEVRY CORPORATION p. 

20-T. 

[) “Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Techniques for 
Utilizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS p. 19-T. 


TUTE p. 17-T. [) Full details on 10 day 

[j Free pamphlet on coal approval plan for Slide- 
mining. films. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL — Fim PROGRAM SERVICES 

SERVICES p. 23-T. p. 20-T. 


[DD Free. Chapter of Evolu- 
tion of Our National 
and Family Income, 
“Contribution of Motor 
Vehicles.” 

(] Chapters (1) and (2) 

DD Packets of “Building a 
Strong America.” 


[-] How FPS can help you. 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 22-T. 
C) List of plays for high 
school students. 
MAJOR RECORDS p. 20-T. 
[] Details on sound effect 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- acdoael 
CY p. 22-T. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
[] Info. on teacher open- CO. p. 16-T. 
ings in Mid and Far’ [] Free. Position Aptitude 
West. Test. 


Also information on—— : 














PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

22-T. 

[] Free samples and _info. 
on commencement and 
personal cards, etc. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA p. 24.-T. 


rm 


C Lit. on latest 
visual aids 
RKO 16 mm. Dept. p. 18-T. 
( Free booklet on more 

than 150 films on Amer- 
ican scene and sports. 
SLIDECRAFT p. 22-T. 
[-] Free sample and prices. 
STATE FINANCE CO. p. 
20-T. 

[] Details on confidential 
Borrow by Mail plan. 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO COR- 

PORATION p. 15-T. 


[) Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 


audio- 
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Self-Starved? 


It could be gray matter Sadie lacks, 
but it might be calories. Approximately 
three teen-age girls of every five do 
not eat what they should. Only two of 
every five boys rate below good diet 
minimums. 

These New York survey figures can- 
not be far from national averages. Sur- 
veyor Frederick J. Stare, Harvard pro- 
fessor of nutrition, says it is most im. 
portant to build up intake of Vitamin 
C found in fruits and vegetables, 

More and more school systems take 
Sadie’s stomach as seriously as_ her 
head. Minneapolis ran a_ full-fledged 
better-diet campaign. In West Vir 
ginia many groups joined the schools 
to promote a state-wide nutrition pro- 
gram. 

Scholastic Magazines believe so 
strongly in education’s Cardinal Prip- 
ciple No. 1 that we will promote good 
nutrition through a continuing editorial 
program. Dr. John W. Studebaker will 
give it leadership. An expert committee 
will assist him. 

How do you or your school promote 
nutrition? Scholastic Teacher invites 
contributions. 


September Specials 


Trip to Switzerland: 

A teacher and a student will receive 
free trips to Switzerland through the 
offer of the American Society for 
Friendship (see p. 18-T). Ask your 
principal for the essay contest rules 
mailed to him. 


Television Explained: 

The clearest explanation of how 
video works that we have seen appeals 
in Television, a 20-page booklet with 
good diagrams. You can secure limited 
quantities free for your classes by 
sending a postcard to Transvision, Inc, 
Dept. 2, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Debate Subject for 1948-49 


All high schools are invited to use 
the debate subject of the year chosen 
by the National University Extension 
Association on Debate Materials. It is: 
“Resolved: That the United Nations 
Now Be Revised Into a Federal World 
Government.” For both sides of this 
issue and a reference list see Sept. 2 
Senior Scholastic. 


Where Can I Find It? 


To locate articles in Senior Scholasti¢ 
and Scholastic Teacher consult these per 
iodical indexes: Readers’ Guide, abridged 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, Biog- 
raphy Index, Bibliographic Index and Cur 
rent Biography. Scholastic Magazines att 
indexed at the end of each semester. 
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LAN to use this timely program as part of 
Dp your term’s work in social studies and 
economics. Factual material in ready-to- 
use form, this program consists of the follow- 
ing chapters: 
The Contribution of Agriculture 
The Contribution of Petroleum 
The Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
Each chapter is made up of an instructor man- 
val, six wall charts, and leaflets for distribution 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 


401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me the following chapters for instruction: 
(1) Contribution of Agriculture 


(2) Contribution of Petroleum 


(3) Contribution of Motor Vehicles 


PE: +0cadcenetonansUpamiebabeouaacudedt coe 


ADDRESS 
(City) 


a a a a ee a a COUPON 


to those you instruct. Suggestions for use and 
for class projects also are included. 





SPECIAL .. . Building a Strong America 
is a leaflet packet that dramatizes the interrela- 
tionship of industries and their contribution 
to our individual and national economy. This 
packet contains the student leaflet from each 
of the above chapters, another entitled, “Your 
Prosperity and Mine,” and the cover leaflet. 
Together, they present a succinct picture of the 
workings of our individual incentive Republic. 
Use the coupon below to order chapters desired 
and Building a Strong America leaflet packets. 


ST-9-48 
Also send me ....... packets of “Building 
a Strong America.” 
ee ere PGS innccceeeesesidusdascseens 
thdeeewe  rasesreses ses seeenessenhasnseada tails 

















For more effective instruction in the music room 


@ A well-equipped music room is one 
of the most effective ways to encourage 
the growth and development of the 
musical abilities of school children. 

RCA offers teachers and adminis- 
trators new and improved teaching 
tools for music instruction. These 
audio-visual aids simplify the teach- 
ers’ problems caused by today’s large 
enrollments. The following are rec- 
ommended as essential materials for 
the modern music room: 

RCA Victroia* Classroom Phono- 
graph (Model 66-ED). The finest 
portable instrument of its kind for 
high-quality reproduction of records. 
Provides teachers with an aid for 
teaching music appreciation, music 
history and the theory of music. Has 


“Golden Throat,” finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history! Separate treble 
and bass tone controls, “Silent Sap- 
phire” pickup. Plays 10-inch or 12- 
inch records. Blond finished walnut 
cabinet. 

RCA Victor Record Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Consists of 370 
basic compositions especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers. 
83 records contained in 21 albums. 
Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Folk Songs, Singing Games. 
Complete teaching instructions for 
each record. 

RCA Victor Records. There are 
many interesting and unique records 
and albums developed for use with 
classes in music. They cover apprecia- 


tion of music form, creative liste 
correlation of music with other 
jects, recordings of world’s gre 
orchestras and artists. 

RCA Victor Victrola* Radio-Pha 
graphs. A wide variety of mo 
provide excellent performanc 
music rooms, classrooms, audit 
ums. ‘““Golden Throat’’ acoust 
system gives records and radio bre 
casts thrilling, new fidelity. 

These RCA audio-visual aids are 
few of the RCA products that are a 
ing teachers to instruct more effecti 
They are concrete results of R& 
leadership in radio-electronic researé 
the field of education. For illus 
literature, see your RCA Victor De 
or write: Educational Sales Depa 
83 I, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


*“Victrola’"—T. M. Reg. U.S. P 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERIC. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








